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Fortunately  he  caught  her,  but  it  knoc 
him  oii  his  balance  and  he  went  turn  bln 
down  the  ladder,  holding  to  both  of  them. 
Q,uick  aa  a  flash  the  other  firemen,  see¬ 
ing  his  peril,  sprang  forward. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  YOUNG  FOREMAN  OF  NO.  2. 

There  were  three  fire  companies  in  the  town  of  Greystone. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  town,  but  it  had  a  good  deal  of  wealth 
in  it,  mostly  invested  in  factories;  hence  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  living  there  worked  in  the  factories  in  some 
capacity. 

Merchants  open  stores  in  all  towns  where  there  are  mills 
that  run  on  full  time,  and  pay  their  operatives  good  wages, 
and  regularly;  hence  there  were  a  great  many  stores  at  Grey- 
stone. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  locate  the  town,  because  in  this  story 
he  truth  is  going  to  be  told  about  some  people  who  naturally 
'oil Id  object  to  such  publicity. 

fThe  place  had  been  once  nearly  wiped  out  by  a  very  disas- 
ous  conflagration,  when  they  had  only  one  fire  company. 

'  ue  destroyed  buildings  were  rebuilt,  and  before  they  were 
lushed  a  second  fire  company  was  organized  and  a  rivalry 
bejrally  sprang  up  between  them.  The  second  company  was 
o  p?  up  °f  wealthy  young  men  about  the  town  who  were  not 
-  y.<ed  to  associate  with  the  class  of  people  the  first  com- 
j was  composed  of. 

**^hey  turned  down  a  great  many  applicants  for  membership, 
ielV  on  account  of  their  social  status,  and  there  was  a  great 
eal  <Tf  gossip  in  the  town  about  it. 

No.  1  was  made  up  of  brawny  mechanics  who  were  not 
jrmcb  on  a  parade,  but  when  it  came  to  fighting  fire  they  were 
very  much  in  evidence. 

t  No.  2  always  made  a  fine  appearance  on  a  parade.  They 
pad  bright,  new  uniforms,  and  their  engine  was  a  beauty.  The 
borses  wore  plumes  on  their  heads  In  a  parade,  the  engine 
,as  highly  decorated,  and  naturally  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
ing  were  pets  of  the  society  girls  at  Greystone. 

1  n.Uivi  ti^ght  at  a  fire,  in  which  three  private  residences  in 
fir  men  wou  <,°nf*nrmn^  a  high  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time 
s  v  od  thoueT^Pr®  •SO-  ^  made  an  extremely  poor  showing. 

.  '  ',‘y  to  do  practically  all  the  work.  It  was  dangerous 

*  fU.mobodvfhat  was  the  trouble  with  the  hoys  of  No.  2.  They 

k  as  rn  morp  fr,r  show  than  for  facing  the  destroying 

So.  2.  v 

Tic-  next  mi-'10  badly  soorohpd;  so  did  three  members  of 
.  an  of  So  *od  after  that  not  one  of  them  would  run  any 
\  -  band  to  him  The  rpRult  was  that  they  were  so  jeered  and 
\Vt>  have  won  c°tnpany  practically  went  to  pieces, 
"/✓•ok  h**re.  Whall^  ^or  BO  a  committee  appointed 

•  ni  b-d  to  all  the  ,.r,'*tlgated  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 

"So t  a  bit  of  It!  N 

-  ■  fie  committee  suggested  they  had  made  a 

t  t’t  what  I  m4raak‘*  con,Pany  a  sorlal  organization 

tade;  and  as  wton  ns  f.ro,nPan)’- 

oertalnl/  a  boro  tin/1  Ml"'  that  Hort  of  tn,k*  nnd  "  fe7Lof 
he  chairman,  however,  was  a  man  of  fine 

/hern  a  pretty  plain  taik. 


“I  have  knowledge,”  said  he,  "that  the  company  black¬ 
balled  several  young  men,  who  applied  for  admission,  because 
they  were  of  the  working  class;  at  least  that  is  the  Impres¬ 
sion.  When  I  look  over  the  names  of  your  membership  I 
fail  to  see  any  workingmen.  The  town  Is  laughing  at  you 
on  account  of  your  very  poor  work  at  the  fire  last  week.  I 
suggest  that  you  take  In  some  new  blood.” 

The  foreman  was  the  spokesman  for  the  company,  and  he 
retorted  hotly  to  what  the  chairman  had  said. 

Said  he: 

“We  exercise  the  right  that  belongs  to  every  fire  company; 
to  accept  or  reject  any  applicant  for  membership,  and  we 
don’t  intend  to  be  dictated  to  by  even  members  of  the  town 
council.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  chairman;  “this  committee  will  report 
to  the  council  and  make  suggestions  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  engine.” 

“All  right.  You  can  make  any  suggestions  you  please; 
but  as  long  as  we  remain  an  organization,  we  are  going  to 
exercise  the  right  to  choose  our  own  members.” 

The  result  of  the  matter  was,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  company  be  disbanded,  or  rather  the  engine  taken 
away  from  the  present  membership  and  a  new  company 
organized. 

The  council  voted  unanimously  to  act  upon  the  suggestion. 
The  fact  is.  the  members  of  the  council  were  elected  by  work¬ 
ingmen,  who  were  largely  in  the  majority  in  the  town. 

The  next  night  after  the  council  had  acted  the  members  of 
No.  2  held  a  meeting  at  the  engine  house,  resigned  from  the 
company,  and  at  once  reorganized  another,  to  be  known  as 
No.  3;  and  they  resolved  to  purchase  their  own  engine. 

Being  the  sons  of  wealthy  families,  they  were  well  able  to 
do  so.  Not  only  that,  but  they  rented  a  building  and  had  it 
turned  into  an  engine  house,  and  a  very  comfortable  one  It 
was. 

While  that  was  going  on  a  number  of  young  mechanics 
organized  and  tendered  their  services  to  the  council  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  had  resigned  from  No.  2. 

The  fire  chief  reported  that  In?  was  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  young  follows,  and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  would  make  first-class  fire  fighters. 

The  eouneilmen  were  somewhat  surprised  when  they  found 
that  the  youngest  member  of  the  company  had  been  elected 
foreman.  He  was  a  young  fellow  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  very  strong,  good-looking,  about  medium  height,  but 
built  up  solid;  bad  laughing,  blue  eyes,  a  frank,  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  dark-brown  hair  was  disposed  to  curl. 

His  name  was  Torn  Whaley.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
widow,  the  mother  of  three  children.  There  were  two  younger 
sisters.  The  elder  one  was  named  Ella.  The  younger,  Susie. 

Ella  worked  in  one  of  the  factories,  but  SiiRie  was  going 
to  school. 

Tom  was  u  plumber,  or  rather  a  plumber’s  helper.  lie  was 
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not  earning  large  wages,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  keep  his 
mother  ami  two  sisters  quite  comfortably. 

Such  was  tlie  young  man  who  was  elected  foreman  of  fire 
company  No.  2. 

He  was  never  before  a  member  of  any  fire  company,  but  on 
two  occasions  he  had  fought  fires  at  a  time  when  there  were 
not  men  enough  in  the  two  fire  companies  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  He  gained  a  great  reputation  by  saving  the  life  of  a 
wealthy  young  lady,  who,  when  he  had  put  her  in  a  place  of 
safety,  kept  screaming  for  somebody  to  “save  poor  Fido.” 

“Where  is  Fido?”  he  asked  her. 

“Why,  in  my  room  from  which  you  took  me!” 

Tom  dashed  up  the  ladder,  sprang  through  a  window  into 
the  room,  which  was  so  filled  with  smoke  and  flame  that  he 
couldn’t  open  his  eyes  and  could  scarcel}’  breathe  without 
experiencing  strangulation. 

He  felt  all  around  the  room,  calling: 

“Fido!  Fido!  Where  are  you?” 

He  heard  a  queer,  sneezing  noise,  and  felt  something 
brushing  against  his  leg. 

He  stooped  down  and  found  a  little  dog. 

“Ten  thousand  furies!”  he  exclaimed.  “Did  she  send  me 
back  here  after  a  dog?” 

He  seized  the  little  animal,  for  he  was  a  tender-hearted 
fellow,  ran  two  fingers  under  his  collar,  staggered  to  the 
window,  climbed  out,  felt  his  way  down  the  ladder,  his  eyes 
closed  on  account  of  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  that  surrounded 
him. 

When  lie  reached  the  ground  he  held  the  dog  out  and  some 
one  took  it. 

Then  he  used  his  two  hands  to  rub  his  eyes,  and  heard  a 
feminine  voice  cry  out: 

“Oh,  my  poor,  dear  Fido!  Let  me  have  him!” 

Tom’s  hair  had  been  badly  singed,  for  he  wore  no  fireman’s 
helmet. 

When  he  was  able  to  look  around  he  inquired  for  the 
owner  of  the  little  dog. 

“Oh.  she  has  taken  him  and  gone  to  the  house  of  a  friend!” 
some  one  replied. 

He  said  nothing,  but  he  was  thinking  hard.  He  had  an 
opinion  of  any  young  lady  who  would  send  a  young  man  into 
such  a  furnace  as  that  after  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  YOUNG  FOREMAN  AT  THE  FIRE. 

The  original  members  of  No.  2  owned  their  own  uniforms, 
so  the  later  ones  had  to  have  others  made. 

The  city  council  made  an  appropriation  to  buy  helmets  for 
them,  and  inside  of  a  week  after  their  tender  of  services  had 
been  accepted,  the  company  was  ready  for  business. 

There  were  members  in  it  who  had  been  firemen  for  years. 
They  were  men  who  seemed  to  like  to  face  danger,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  being  scorched. 

They  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  town  one  evening, 
and  received  quite  an  ovation.  All  the  factory  operatives 
were  out  to  cheer  and  encourage  them. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Tom,  when  they  returned  to  the  engine 
house  after  their  parade,  “some  of  you  were  fighting  fires 
when  I  was  a  little  kid,  and  I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  think 
that  I  consider  myself  the  only  fireman  in  the  company;  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do.” 

“All  right,  my  boy,”  said  an  old  fireman;  “let’s  hear  it.” 

“Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  first  at  every  fire  when  we 
get  the  alarm.” 

“That’s  right!”  exclaimed  every  member. 

“I  thought  you’d  say  that.”  Tom  laughed.  “And  the  next 
thing,  when  we  get  there,  we  should  do  the  best  work.  There 
are  some  good  men  in  No.  1,  but  we  want  to  beat  them  if  we 
cam  We  want  to  save  both  life  and  property.” 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  about  half-past  ten.  and  the  ma¬ 
jority'  of  the  firemen  started  for  their  homes. 

Ren  Holden,  a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
with  several  others,  took  possession  of  the  bedrooms  upstairs,’ 
from  which  ail  the  bedding  had  been  removed;  but  there  were 
a  lot  of  horse  blankets  kept  for  use  on  the  horses  during  the 
wintertime. 

They  used  those,  and  had  just  laid  down  when  the  fire  bell 
announced  that  they  were  needed  in  the  third  district. 

Every  one  sprang  up  ns  though  he  had  been  touched  by  an 
electric  shock,  and  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  after  the  first 
alarm  was  given  the  horses  dashed  out  of  the  engine  house 
and  went  tearing  down  the  street  toward  the  third  district. 

Tom  Whaley  had  just  reached  his  home  and  was  about  to 


enter  the  house  when  he  stopped  to  count  the  strokes  whic> 

would  locate  the  fire. 

“Third  district,”  he  said,  and  he  went  on  like  a  man  with 
the  sheriff  after  him.  ' ■>- 

He  reached  the  fire  at  the  same  time  that  No.  2  did.  . 

The  fire  was  in  a  three-story  frame  residence.  The  splv®* 
was  boiling  out  of  the  second  and  third  stories  in  a  d  and 
black  volume.  Screams  were  heard. 

Tom  sang  out:  *  •>  -  * 

“Up  with  the  ladder,  boys!  Put  on  the  stream  as  quick 
lightning!” 

As  soon  as  the  ladder  was  raised  Tom  sprang  up  on  it  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  He  plunged  through  a  window  and 
disappeared  in  a  dense  volume  of  smoke.  J 

He  was  wondering  how  such  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke  could  be 
raised  so  quickly,  but  he  had  no  time  to  investigate.  He  hur¬ 
ried  around  the  room,  holding  his  breath,  and  ran  up  against 
a  woman,  who  could  no  longer  scream,  for  she  was  gasping 
and  coughing. 

He  seized  her  round  the  waist,  and  in  making  his  way  to 
the  window  with  her,  ran  over  a  little  girl  some  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  who  was  gasping  for  breath  on  the  floor. 

He  stooped,  picked  her  up  and  staggered  to  the  window. 

There  he  met  a  fireman  coming  in,  and  shoved  the  child 
right  against  his  face. 

The  fireman  understood  what  it  meant;  he  seized  the  child 
and  began  backing  down  the  ladder. 

Tom  quickly  followed  with  the  woman,  who  was  a  rather 
heavy  one,  but  his  arms  were  like  limbs  of  offk. 

She  was  kicking  for  all  she  was  worth,  gasping  and  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  about  which  rendered  it  rather  difficult  for  him 
to  hold  on  to  her.  But  he  managed  to  get  started  on  the  lad¬ 
der:  just  then  the  woman  ceased  struggling,  for  she  had 
fainted. 

He  had  gotten  about  half  way  down  when  a  wild  scream 
from  the  third-story  window  startled  him. 

He  looked  up,  and  the  next  moment  saw  a  servant  girl, 
probably  about  his  own  age,  come  flying  toward  him,  hav¬ 
ing  sprang  out  of  the  window,  driven  by  the  fierce  flames 
behind  her. 

He  gasped  out: 

“Good  Lord,  save  her!” 

He  let  go  his  hold  on  the  ladder,  pressed  hard  against  it  to 
keep  his  balance,  and  extended  his  arm  out  to  either  catch 
her  or  break  her  fall. 

Fortunately  he  caught  her,  but  it  knocked  him  off  of  his 
balance,  and  he  went  tumbling  down  the  ladder,  holding  to 
both  of  them. 


Quick  as  a  flash  the  other  firemen,  seeing  his  peril,  sprang 
forward  with  hands  uplifted  to  save  him  and  the  women  frr1 
a  possible  death. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  they  did.  The  fall  of  all  fi 
was  broken,  but  both  women  were  laid  on  the  ground  uu 
scious. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Tom?”  one  of  the  firemen  asked. 

“Well,  if  I  am  not  it’s  a  wonder.  It  was  a  terrible  shock. 
But  are  there  any  more  in  the  building?  Look,  quick!” 

The  assistant  foreman  and  another  fireman  ran  up  the  lad¬ 
der,  but  the  flames  were  now  pouring  out  of  the  windows, 
threatening  death  to  any  one  who  dared  to  enter. 

“Water!  water!”  called  Tom  as  he  staggered  away. 

Some  of  the  firemen  started  away  for  it,  and  as  they  wer« 
going  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  stomach  and  smoke  was  seen 
to  issue  from  his  nostrils,  in  a  way  frequently  seen  among 
cigarette  smokers. 

When  water  was  brought  to  him  he  took  a  couple  «■-  •-» 
lows,  then  looked  around  for  the  two  women. 

They  had  been  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  * 

“They  are  all  out!”  sang  out.  oue  to  him.  “I  fi. 
one  who  lived  there.” 


All  right,  then.  We’ll  save  the  building,  or  kee 
confined  to  where  it  is.” 

Company  No.  1  came  up  about  thirtv-flve  second 
2  had  began  throwing  its  stream;  hence  not  one 
occasion  to  go  into  the  building.  It  was  of  ♦’ 
years  old.  hence  burned  with  great  rapidity.  1 
houses  in  that  block  were  frame  buildings  r 
though  the  others  would  have  to  go. 

There  was  a  little  passageway  of  a  few 
house,  and  one  engine  took  a  side  of  the  hi 
threw  a  stream  against  the  walls  of  the 
doing  so  they  wove  compelled  to  let  the  fi 
structed.  But  a  very  few  articles  of  ft. 
for  the  entire  household  were  fast  asleep  w 
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Everybody  got  out  but  the  woman,  the  little  child  and  the 
servant  girl.  The  latter,  being  on  the  top  floor,  had  to  leap 
>^to  <*.  ape  the  flames,  and  her  escape  was  an  extremely  narrow 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WONDERFUL  BATTLE  WITH  THE  FLAMES. 


■*'  course,  hundreds  of  people  rushed  ter  the  scene  of  the 

e  until  there  was  a  deuse  mass  out  in  the  street,  above  and 
below  the  burning  building.  The  people  watched  the  young 
foreman  of  No.  2  and  marveled  at  his  exploits. 

His  breaking  the  fall  of  the  young  servant  girl  saved  her 
life  beyond  all  question;  but  how  it  was  that  his  own  sturdy 
light  arm  was  not  broken  when  he  reached  out  to  catch  a 
hundred-nnd-thirty-pound  girl  was  something  more  than  mar¬ 
velous. 

Every  one  was  speaking  of  it. 

Suddenly  the  roof  of  the  burning  building  fell  in  and  a  vast 
shower  of  sparks  shot  upward  more  than  a  hundred  feet  and 
fairly  rained  upon  the  adjoining  roofs. 

Tom  placed  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  roared  out: 

"Throw  water  on  those  roofs!”  and  instantly  both  hosemen 
for  a  few  seconds  turned  the  streams  upon  the  dry,  shingled 
roofs  until  the  water  poured  off  front  and  rear  as  though  a 
heavy  rain  storm  was  falling. 

Then  they  turned  the  streams  again  upon  the  sides  in  the 
little  alley. 

The  flames  shot  up  far  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
buildings,  and  Tom  kept  his  eyes  on  them,  but  he  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  throw  water  in  that  mass  of  red  flames. 

Suddenly  the  left  side  of  the  building  bulged  out  and  some 
of  the  blazing  timbers  actually  lodged  against  the  next  house. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  ordered  a  stream  to  be  thrown  on  the 
burning  timbers  by  having  it  thrown  upward,  and  it  fell  in  a 
shower,  covering  more  space  than  if  it  had  been  shot  straight 
at  the  objective  point. 

Feople  standing  on  the  stoops  across  the  street  were  amazed 
at  the  effectiveness  of  the  distribution  of  the  water. 

"Weil.”  said  an  old  citizen,  “if  they  save  those  other  build¬ 
ings  it  will  be  the  most  wonderful  feat  I  ever  saw  in  the  way 
of  fightmg  fire.” 

Again  some  burning  timbers  fell  against  the  sides  of  the 
house  and  again  the  stream  of  water  went  up  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly.  and  fell  in  a  great  shower  on  the  burning  timber 
and  almost  instantly  the  flames  gave  way  to  a  dense  column  of 
smoke. 

There  was  only  about  fire  feet  of  space  between  the  two 
buildings,  and  the  water  ran  across  the  sidewalks  almost  boil¬ 
ing  hot. 

Finally  both  walls  fell,  and  fell  inward  instead  of  outward; 
the  firemen  gave  a  shout,  for  they  saw  that  the  very  thing 
they  wished  for  had  happened.  It  gave  them  a  better  chance 
to  play  upen  the  walls  of  the  other  buildings. 

“Now,  firemen,”  yelled  Tom  through  his  trumpet,  “for 
about  ten  seconds  throw  the  stream  straight  up  and  let  it 
fall  in  a  shower  in  that  furnace.” 

It  was  perfectly  marvelous  to  see  how  promptly  the  nozzle- 
man  ol>eyed  him. 

So  great  was  the  heat  that  the  water  popped  like  a  thous¬ 
and  packs  of  firecrackers  when  it  struck  the  flames,  and  great 
volumes  of  white  smoke  went  up. 

“Now  wet  the  walls  again!”  came  through  the  trumpet,  and 
the  streams  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

•Thus  the  fight  went  on,  alternating  between  the  burning 
building  and  the  others  that  were  fairly  smoking  from  the 
effects  of  the  Intense  heat;  but  gradually  it  dawned  upon  the 
hundreds  of  spectators  who  were  gazing  at  the  scene  that  the 
firemen  would  win,  and  that  the  other  buildings  would  he 
saved,  though  badly  scorched  and  charred,  and  they  began 
cheering  the  firemen. 

Somebody  called  for  cheers  for  No.  2. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Tom  wheeled  and  called  for  cheers  for 
No.  2. 

The  next  moment  he  stepped  down  to  the  right,  where  the 
foreman  of  No.  1  was  directing  the  work  of  his  men,  extended 
fii-  hand  to  him,  saying: 

-We  have  won  a  great  victory.” 

“Look  here,  Whaley.”  said  the  foreman  of  No.  1,  “you  are 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  this  fight.” 

\of  a  bit  of  It!  No  one  engine  could  have  saved  either 
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-*7  hat  l-n’t  what  I  mean.  It  was  the  suggestions  that  you 
,  .-id**;  and  as  soon  ns  I  heard  them  I  acted  on  them.  You 
certainly  a  born  fireman.  Were  you  ever  burned?” 


“  Yes.  I’ve  been  burned  several  times,  but  I  have  studied  the 
effect  of  water  on  fire,  and  it  never  fails  to  win  if  you  can 
get  enough  on  it.” 

“That’s  it.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  apply  the  water 
that  is  worth  most  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  All  the  houses  in 
this  block  are  mere  tinder-boxes.” 

“So  they  are,  and  the  city  ought  to  prohibit  any  more  such 
blocks  being  built  in  this  town.  But  do  you  know  who  lived 
in  that  house?” 

“Yes;  it’s  a  family  named  Winslow.” 

“How  much  of  the  family  was  it?” 

“Well,  it  was  a  man,  a  wife,  his  little  child  and  a  servant 
girl;  but  I  see  nothing  of  Mr.  Winslow  to-night.” 

“Neither  have  I.  I  got  the  mother  and  child  out,  and  the 
servant  girl  leaped  from  the  upper  story.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  Mr.  Winslow  was  not  at  home?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

Just  then  inquiries  were  being  made  in  the  crowd  as  to 
what  had  become  of  Mr.  Winslow. 

A  man  standing  on  a  stoop  across  the  street  called  out: 

“Mrs.  Winslow  wants  to  know  if  Mr.  Winslow  has  been 
seen  since  the  fire?” 

The  inquiry  went  up  and  down  the  street  through  the  crowd, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  The  impression 
began  to  be  felt  that  he  had  probably  perished  in  the  burning 
building. 

“Well,  if  he  perished  in  the  fire,”  said  the  young  foreman, 
“a  search  can  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ruins  are  cool  enough, 
which  they  won’t  be  until  after  sunrise.  I  hope,  though,  that 
be  got  out.  It  seems  to  me,  had  he  been  in  the  house  we  would 
have  caught  the  odor  of  burning  flesh,  although  it  is  possible 
that  so  fierce  were  the  flames  the  scent  may  have  been  carried 
too  high  up  for  us  to  catch  it.” 

Just  then  a  party  came  out  and  said  that  Mrs.  Winslow, 
who  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend  across  the  street,  declared 
that  her  husband  had  not  returned  home  when  the  fire  broke 
out.  At  least  she  had  no  knowledge  of  his  presence  in  the 
house.  They  had  all  retired  at  their  usual  hour.  She  said 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  very  late  of  nights,  as  he 
generally  spent  his  evenings  at  a  club,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

“It  that’s  so  it  seem3  to  me  that  the  news  would  have 
reached  him  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  and  he  would  have 
come  down  to  see  about  it,”  remarked  young  Whaley. 

“Well,  it  does  seem  that  way.  Everybody  here  in  the  street 
has  been  making  inquiries  for  him.” 

“Why  don’t  somebody  send  up  to  the  clubhouse  to  see  if 
he  is  there?  It  is  now  way  past  three  o’clock.” 

“A  friend  of  his  did  go  up  there,”  said  the  other,  “but  the 
building  was  dark  and  the  doors  locked.” 

“Well,  a  search  can  be  made,”  said  the  young  foreman, 
“just  as  soon  as  the  ruins  are  cool  enough.  We’ve  got  to  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  a  fire  doesn’t  break  out  on  either 
side.”  * 

By  and  by  the  gray  streaks  of  coming  day  began  to  shoot 
up  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  tired  firemen  begin  to  think 
of  retiring  for  breakfast  and  a  nap  of  sleep;  but  both  fore¬ 
men  held  them  to  their  post  until  about  sunrise,  saying  thev 
must  make  an  investigation  before  they  would  order  their 
men  to  their  quarters. 

It  was  a  dangerous  locality  for  a  fire  to  break  out,  and 
they  were  not  willing  to  take  any  chances  whatever. 

“Hello!”  sang  out  one  of  the  firemen,  “I  believe  that  is 
Winslow’s  dog!”  and  the  men  looked  around  and  saw  a  mag¬ 
nificent,  large  St.  Bernard  dog  in  the  back  yard  of  the  recent 
residence. 

They  could  see  him  from  the  street  by  looking  over  the 
ruins. 

They  watched  the  dog,  saw  him  go  to  the  edge  of  the  brick 
wall,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  house,  look  down  into 
the  ruins  as  if  in  quest  of  something.  Then  he-  suddenly 
pointed  his  nose  skyward  and  emitted  a  long,  doleful  howl. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  young  foreman.  “I’m  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  animal  instinct.  Mr.  Winslow’s  body  lies  In  those 
ruins  as  sure  as  we  are  standing  here!" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 
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The  suspicion  that  Mr.  Winslow  had  perished  in  the  con¬ 
flagration,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  community. 

Many  still  hoped  that  he  had  escaped  destruction,  but  his 
absence  was  depressing  indeed. 
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Members  of  the  club  to  ■which  he  belonged  stated  that  he 
had  left  the  clubhouse  fully  a  half  hour  before  the  lire  broke 
out,  aDd  several  citizens  stated  that  they  had  met  him  on  the 
street  as  he  was  wending  his  way  homeward. 

He  was  known  as  a  man  who  occasionally  indulged  in 
strong  drink,  but  was  never  known  to  do  so  to  excess,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  fire  members  of  the  club  said  he  had 
taken  less  than  usual. 

Of  course,  firemen  went  to  work  to  investigate  just  as  soon 
as  the  ruins  were  cool  enough  to  permit  their  doing  so. 

The  engines  had  to  pump  out  the  water  from  the  cellar,  and 
It  took  them  hours  to  do  that.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  the  finding  of  the  charred  remains  of  a  human  being,  and 
it  was  agreed  by  all  that  it  was  what  was  left  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Winslow'. 

Then  began  another  investigation.  The  entire  community 
seemed  to  be  puzzled  over  the  fact  that  a  man  went  to  his 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  perfectly  sober,  and  without 
reaching  his  bedroom,  a  fire  started  and  he  perished  in  it 
W’hile  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  escaped  alive.  It  j 
seemed  a  profound  mystery.  The  only  way  it  could  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  was  a  statement  made  by  a  physician,  that  in 
taking  up  the  hall  lamp,  which  had  been  left  burning  for  him 
by  his  wife,  and,  starting  upstairs  with  it.  he  either  stumbled 
or  fell,  breaking  the  lai^ip  and  starting  the  fire,  or  else  had  a 
sudden  apoplectic  stroke,  or  dropped  dead  from  heart  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  house  was  insured  for  four  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
contractor  who  built  it  stated  that  it  cost  about  eight  hundred 
dollars  more. 

At  last  the  firemen  returned  to  their  quarters,  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  from  their  strenuous  labors  and  loss  of  sleep. 

They  were  all  workingmen,  hence  their  employers  lost 
their  services  for  fully  half  the  day.  and  there  was  more  or 
less  grumbling  about  it;  but  they  said  nothing  that  reached 
the  public,  for  everybody  was  singing  the  praises  of  the  fii’e- 
raen  for  the  splendid  work  they  had  done  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  tire,  which,  at  one  time,  seemed  so  very  im¬ 
minent;  and  had  it  passed  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  save  the  block. 

“Tom.”  said  Mrs.  Whaley,  when  he  returned  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.  ate  his  breakfast  and  then  prepared  to  take  a  nap, 
“several  people  came  here  and  told  me  that  you  had  saved  the 
lives  of  Mrs.  Winslow  and  her  little  girl,  and  also  that  of 
Jennie  Cosgrove.  Is  that  true?” 

“Well,  I  got  the  mother  and  daughter  out  of  the  building, 
and  wras  coming  down  the  ladder  with  the  mother  w'hen 
Jennie  jumped  from  an  upper  window7.  1  was  about  half  way 
down  the  ladder,  and  reached  out  and  caught  her,  breaking 
her  fall;  but  it  knocked  me  off  the  ladder  and  w7e  all  three 
w'ent  down  together.  I  haven't  heard  that  anybody  was 
seriously  hurt,  but  I  feel  considerably  bruised  all  over.” 

“Well,  hadn’t  you  better  have  the  doctor  examine  you  be¬ 
fore  you  go  to  sleep?” 

“No;  it’s  all  right  as  long  as  there  are  no  bones  broken.” 

“You  didn’t  have  to  save  any  dog  this  time,  did  you?” 

“No,”  he  laughed;  “but  Mr.  Winslow’s  dog  was  the  first 
one  to  satisfy  us  that  his  master  had  perished. 

“Tom.  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Winslow  was  burned  to  death? 

I  haven’t  been  able  to  leave  the  house  to  learn  the  news,  be¬ 
cause  1  didn’t  know  what  time  you’d  come  iu  and  want  your 
breakfast.  ” 

“Yes;  there’s  no  question  about  it,  mother.  The  charred  re¬ 
mains  of  a  human  body  were  found  in  the  ruins  w'hen  we 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  cellar.” 

“Oh,  that’s  awful!”  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“Yes,  it’s  terrible;  but  it’s  a  great  mystery  to  me  how  it 
could  happen,  because  he  certainly  was  awake  at  the  time 
thq  fire  broke  out,  for  he  entered  the  house  a  little  w'hile  be¬ 
fore,  and,  Mrs.  Winslow  says,  I  understand,  that  he  hadn’t 
come  up  to  the  bedroom.  She  retired  at  least  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  the  first  she  knew  of  it  was 
when  she  awoke,  strangling,  with  the  room  filled  with  smoke. 
It’s,  a  mystery  that  puzzles  me;”  and  with  that  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later  was  soundly  sleeping. 

People  came  there  to  see  him,  but  his  mother  was  watchful 
and  wouldn’t  permit  him  to  be  awakened. 

Mrs.  Winslow  sent  for  him,  but  she  sent  word  back  that 
he  was  exhausted  and  sound  asleep,  and  she  wouldn’t  permit 
him  to  be  awakened. 

In  the  rear  of  the  burned  premises  the  big  St.  Bernard 
still  kept  up  his  doleful  howling  all  the  forenoon,  and  when 
the  charred  remains  were  taken  out,  he  followed  them  to  the 


undertaker’s  establishment,  where  he  insisted  on  remaining, 
notwithstanding  efforts  were  made  to  drive  him  away. 

Friends  of  the  dead  man  actually  shed  tears  as  the^  I  s 
teued  to  the  dog’s  exhibitions  of  fidelity.  ’  _  A* 

Along  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Winslow  was  sent  for  to  cilve< 
and  let  the  dog  see  that  she  and  her  little  child  were  a*  and 

She  was  a  woman  of  a  great  deal  of  presence  of  mind 1  the 
self-possession,  and  having  recovered  from  the  shock  oj^. 
fire  and  the  fall  from  the  ladder,  she  went  to  the  estabi^ 
ment  where  the  remains  were  lying  encased  in  a  coffin. 

When  the  dog  saw  her  he  gave  a  joyful  bark,  ran  to  her, 
stood  up  and  put  his  forepaws  on  her  shouldeis  and  gave 

other  exhibitions  of  great  joy.  ...  ,  „ 

Then  he  ran  to  where  the  coffin  was  lying  and  emitted  an¬ 
other  doleful  howl  that  caused  the  widow  to  bursty  into  tears. 

“Madam,”  said  the  family  physician,  “the  remains  are  ut¬ 
terly  unrecognizable;  hence  I  would  advise  you  not  to  look 
at  them;”  and  he  led  her  away. 

She  called  to  the  dog  to  follow,  and  he  did  so;  but  turned 
and  looked  back  when  he  had  gone  about  a  block,  as  if  hesi¬ 
tating  about  going  any  farther. 

Another  block,  and  he  deliberately  turned  around  and  ran 
back  to  the  undertaker’s  establishment,  where  he  took  up  his 
stand  alongside  of  the  coffin  as  if  determined  not  to  leave  his 
dead  master. 

It  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  witnessed  it. 

Tom  Whaley,  the  young  foreman  of  No.  2,  was  awakened 
at  twelve  thirty;  he  ate  dinner  hurriedly  and  went  to  the 
shop  of  his  employer. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Tom?”  his  employer  asked. 

“Badly  enough,  sir,”  he  replied.  “It  was  pretty  hot  work.” 

“Yes.  I  suppose  it  was;  and  it’s  a  wonder  that  you  were 
not  killed,  from  all  I  can  hear.” 

“Yes,  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  I  escaped  alive;  but  some¬ 
how  I  never  was  very  much  afraid  of  fire.  The  fall  from  the 
ladder,  though,  was  a  severe  one,  and  I  feel  bruised  from 
head  to  feet.” 

“Why  did  you  come  back  to  work,  then?” 

“Because  my  time  belongs  to  you.  sir.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I’m  to  lose  the  time  or  not,  and  I  hardly  think  it  is 
right  for  you  to  lose  it.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,  Tom.  All  the  fire¬ 
men  in  the  town  now  are  workingmen,  and  their  lost  time,  of 
course,  falls  upon  their  employers;  and  I  don’t  know  that  I 
they  should  be  compelled  to  bear  the  loss.  It  seems  to  me  that.*' 
the  city  ought  to  make  it'  good,  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  thei 
whole  town.  Every  man  who  owns  a  house  is  liable  to  have 
need  for  the  services  of  the  firemen  at  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  certainly  the  firemen  shouldn’t  stand  the  loss 
themselves.  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  so,  either;  but  I  know  that  the  bruises 
and  the  burns  I  received  ought  to  be  counted  sufficient  for  my 
share.” 

“Well,  my  loss  is  a  double  one,”  said  his  employer,  “for  Wil¬ 
liams  couldn’t  go  to  work  this  morning  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  helper;  hence  you  see  that  it's  more  than  the 
loss  of  the  services  of  one  man  to  me.  I’m  not  disposed  to  be 
exacting  in  the  matter,  but  1  really  think  that  the  city  council 
ought  to  consider  the  matter  aand  take  some  action  on  it.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  THE  MAYOR  SAID  TO  THE  YOUNG  FOREMAN. 

During  the  day  after  the  fire  Mrs.  Winslow  secured  quar¬ 
ters  for  herself  and  her  little  six-year-old  daughter  with  a 
friend  on  another  street. 

Jennie  Cosgrove,  her  household  servant,  who  was  a  very 
pretty  girl  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  yeai*s  of  age, 
went  to  the  home  of  an  uncle,  who  was  living’ about  half  a 
mile  distant,  from  whex'e  she  had  been  employed;  but  in  the 
evening  she  came  to  the  YY  ha  ley  cottage,  accompanied  bv  her 
uncle  and  a  cousin,  another  girl  about  Jennie’s  age  to  see  th° 
young  foreman  and  thank  him  for  having  saved  her  life 

Tom  was  just  preparing  to  leave  the  house  to  go  to  the 
engine  hoxise  when  they  arrived. 

She  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  but  had  seen  him  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  and  for  the  first  time  had  taken  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  him  during  the  parade  No.  2  made  on  the  evening  of 
the  fire.  ° 
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Tom’s'  elder  sister,  Kiln,  came  in  and  the  three  girls  quickly 
became  acquainted. 

When  Tom  entered,  Jennie  sprang  up,  and,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face,  said: 

"Tom  Whaley.  1  owe  you  my  life.” 

“All  rignt,”  he  laughed.  "It’s  a  happy  thought  to  me  that 
1  have  been  so  fortunate;”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to 

her. 

She  was  a  bashful  sort  of  a  girl,  but  such  was  the  great 
sciee  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  heart  that  she  withdrew  her 
baud  from  his,  threw  both  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks. 

Then  she  sprang  back  as  if  ashamed  of  her  impulsiveness, 
and  said: 

“Forgive  me.  but  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  laughed;  ‘‘I  like  it.  I  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  fact  that  you  are  a  pretty  healthy,  solid  sort  of  a 
girl." 

“To in,  this  is  my  uuele,  Mr.  Griswold.”  she  said,  and  the 
two  men  shook  hands. 

Then  she  introduced  her  cousin  Cora. 

“Whaley,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Griswold,  “it  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  feat  you  performed  last  night,  and  it  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  Grey  stone.” 

While  they  were  talking  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Whaley 
cottage,  a  boy  came  to  the  door  with  a  note  for  Tom. 

His  younger  sister,  Susie,  received  it  and  brought  it  in  to 
him. 

It  was  from  Mrs.  Winslow. 

“Dear  Mr.  Whaley,”  it  ran,  “overwhelmed  with  grief  as  I 
am.  I  cannot  refrain  from  taking  a  few  moments  of  time  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  great  service  you  rendered  us  last 
night  in  saving  myself  and  child  from  the  fate  that  over¬ 
took  my  poor  husband.  I  cannot  say  more  than  to  state  that 
we  owe  you  our  lives,  and  whatever  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  us,  I  shall  always  be  more  grateful  than  words  can 
convey.  I  hear  fi’om  every  one  that  you  came  near  losing 
your  own  life  in  your  gallant  efforts  to  save  others,  and  I 
regard  that  as  tin*  highest  evidence  of  your  splendid  man¬ 
hood.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Mrs.  Winslow.” 

“It  is  from  Mrs.  Winslow,  mother,”  he  said  as  he  handed  it 
to  her.  “My  heart  fairly  bleeds  for  the  poor  woman.” 

“So  does  mine,”  put  in  Jennie  Cosgrove,  “for  her  husband 
was  a  good  man;  better  than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  and  it  was 
certainly  a  terrible  loss;”  and  with  that  the  poor  girl  broke 
down  and  began  crying. 

The  others  also  shed  tears  of  sympathy. 

During  the  time  of  her  stay  with  the  Whaleys,  Jennie  Cos¬ 
grove  and  her  cousin,  Cora  Griswold,  scarcely  took  their  eyes 
off  of  Tom  as  much  as  one  minute. 

They  seemed  to  be  admiring  him  and  were  eager  to  hear 
every  word  he  uttered. 

They  had  heard  the  praises  that  others  bestowed  upon 
him,  while  lie  himself  was  practically  unconscious  of  what 
the  citizens  of  Greystone  were  saying  about  him. 

By  and  by  they  left  to  return  to  their  homes.  ■ 

When  Jennie  Cosgrove  shook  hands  with  him  she  looked 
him  in  the  face  and  said: 

“You  won’t  forget  the  girl  whose  life  you  saved,  will 
you?” 

“No.  indeed!” 

“Then  come  and  see  me  once  in  a  while,  for  I  have  no 
brother,  and  I  want  to  look  upon  you  as  such.” 

“Thank  you,”  he  said;  “I’ll  be  more  than  glad  to  do  so. 
You  are  living  with  your  uncle  now,  are  you?” 

“Yes;  I  will  stay  there  until  I  can  find  another  place.  It 
may  be  that  Mrs.  Winslow  may  wish  to  keep  me  with  her,  but 
I  don’t  know  yet.” 

The  funeral  of  Winslow  was  a  very  Impressive  affair.  It 
seemed  as  though  more  than  half  the  population  followed  the 
charred  remains  to  the  cemetery. 

H<*  was.  a  very  popular  and  highly  respected  citizen. 

Tom  Whaley,  with  a  number  of  his  young  firemen  friends, 
.it:  ended,  and  they  were  much  gazed  at,  for  he  was  given 
the  credit  for  saving  the  block  in  which  the  Winslows 
resided. 

At  tii<.  next  meeting  of  the  city  council  the  alderman  from 
ward  in  which  young  Whaley  lived  Introduced  a  resolu- 
t.cn  rendering  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  fire  companies 
v, ..i'  ll  had  fought  so  strenuously  to  confine  the  fire  to  one 
building  in  the  centre  of  a  block  of  frame  houses,  some- 
, niiig  rarely  .r  do n<*.  certainly  not  by  Just  two  fire  engines; 
iknd  .t  ijjcijI  Mined  Thomas  Whaley,  the  foreman  of  Company 


No.  2,  in  terms  of  highest  praise,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  rising  vote. 

Tom’s  mother  was  highly  gratified  when  the  morning 
papers  printed  the  resolution  in  large  type. 

The  next  day,  aftyy  th^passing  of  the  resolution  of  thanks 
by  the  city  counej4.*  Ur'1 .mayor  called  at  the  shop  where  Tom 
was  at  work,,  a”lA the  proprietor  if  he  could  see  him 
a  few  minutes,  lou?i  *  . 

“Certainly,  sir,”  afal  he  called  Tom  in. 

The  mayor  took  him  aside  and  said  to  him: 

“See  here.  Whaley.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  privately  about 
a  very  important  matter.  Our  fire  department  here  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  one,  you  k£l\V,  but  I  am  of  .the  opinion  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires  thL*V*ve  have  a  fire  chief  who  should  devote 
his  entire  time  to  looAing  after  the  department,  and  he  should 
be  paid  for  his  serviced.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  town  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  business  bouses 
are  all  frame  buildings;  hence  we  are  more  liable  to  a  de¬ 
structive  conflagration  than  the  average  towns  of  this  State.” 

“We  certainly  are,”  said  Tom;  “but  instead  of  a  fire  chief 
we  need  more  fire  companies.  Two  are  not  enough.  It  was 
a  terrible  work  we  did  the  other  night,  and  the  only  thing  in 
our  favor  in  saving  the  block  was  the  utter  absence  of  a  wind. 
The  smoke  and  the  flames  shot  straight  upward.  Had  a  wind 
been  blowing  either  east  or  west,  it  would  have  nullified  all 
our  efforts.  We  need  at  least  two  more  engines  with  good 
men  in  charge  of  them.” 

“Well,  we  have  one  more,  you  know,  and  that’s  a  fine  en¬ 
gine;  but  it  belongs  to  the  company  itself.” 

Tom  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  would  say  nothing.  He 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  young  men,  who  had  charge 
of  it,  as  firemen. 

“Well,  what  I  want  to  find  out  is  can  we  get  your  services 
as  a  fire  chief— to  give  your  whole  time  to  it?” 

Tom  was  surprised.  So  far  as  he  knew  he  was  he  young¬ 
est  fireman  in  Greystone.  and  he  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
answer  the  question  that  had  been  put  to  him. 

Finally  he  remarked: 

“It’s  this  way.  Mr.  Mayor:  I’m  learning  the  trade  of  a  ^ 
plumber,  and  I  have  about  a  year  more  to  serve  before  1  can 
call  myself  a  thorough  master  of  the  business.  I’m  getting 
ten  dollars  a  week  in  the  way  of  wages.  It’s  a  good  business, 
you  know,  and  I  want  to  learn  all  there  is  to  be  learned  about 
it.  If  I  give  up  now  to  accept  a  temporary  position,  I  fear  I 
would  make  a  mistake.” 

“Oh,  we  wouldn’t  think  of  offering  you  less  than  a  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year  salary  as  chief,”  said  the  mayor. 

“That’s  all  very  true,  but  it  isn’t  a  lifetime  position.  I  have 
a  mother  and  two  sisters  to  support.  Probably  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two  somebody  else  might  be  elected  chief,  and 
then  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  my  trade  without  having 
thoroughly  mastered  it.” 

“That’s  a  very  sensible  view  to  take  of  it,  my  boy.  but  I 
hardly  think  anybody  will  ever  be  able  to  beat  you  for  the 
position.” 

“Well.  I  don’t  know  about  that.  Politics  will  get  mixed 
up  in  it,  and  some  popular  politician  will  have  some  friend 
he  will  want  to  put  there,  and  you  know  how  such  things 
go.  ” 

“The  city  must  have  a  fire  chief,”  said  the  mayor,  “and,  of 
course,  we  want  the  services  of  the  best  man  we  can  get.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  that  man.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Mayor,  but  there  are  people  in1 
Greystone  who  would  say  that  somebody  else  besides  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy  should  be  elected  to  that  position.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  don’t  think  that  the  members  of  No.  3  would  serve 
under  me  as  chief.” 

“It  is  only  a  volunteer  company.  The  city  has  no  control 
over  it  whatever.  They  own  the  engine  themselvbs  and  they 
can  run  to  a  fire  or  not,  just  as  they  choose.” 

“Very  turue;  but  it  will  make  trouble.  If  you  will  let  me 
give  you  my  honest  opinion  about  it,  I’ll  do  so.” 

“Ail  right,  then.  Let  me  have  it.” 

“Well,  I’d  advise  that  another  company  be  organized  at 
once,  composed  of  sturdy  workingmen,  for.  little  as  you  may 
think  of  it,  it’s  just  where  bone,  muscle  and  courage  com¬ 
bined  is  needed.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  EXPLOSION. 

Tom  said  nothing  to  his  brother  firemen  about  what  the 
mayor  had  suggested  to  him,  but  he  did  mention  It  to  his 
:  mother. 

She  quickly  urged  him  to  accept  the  offer,  because  not  only 
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of  the  Increased  pay  he  would  receive,  but  the  influence  and 
standing  it  would  give  him  in  the  community. 

He  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

“Very  true,  mother;  but  in  an.Q$fyer  yjar  I  can  perhaps  be 
able  to  make  a  thousand  dollars  a^htyy  oEude,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  tire  chief  would  be  beaten-, vu'y  b  fine  popular  young 
man,  aud  he’d  have  to  go  back  hi-,  if  tlu tvliich  would  be 
a  pretty  heavy  fall.  But  I  wfcn’t  dem  e  hastily,  mother.  I 
will  think  about  it:  but  in  the  meantime  please  be  careful  and 
don't  utter  a  word  about  what  the  mayor  said  to  me.” 

Tlie  very  next  day  after  Tom’s  conversation  with  his  mother 
about  the  mayor’s  offer,  a  fire  broke  ou,t(fi£\a  furniture  shop 
where  at  least  thirty  men  were  eiiiplq'gbyf  making  all  kinds 
of  furniture.  L 

That.  too.  was*  a  frame  building,  *Uireg  stories  high,  and 
on  each  floor  was  a  great  pile  of  stuff  very  inflammable,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  first  floor,  where  shavings  and  excelsior  was 
made  and  used  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

It  was  almost  like  setting  lint  cotton  on  fire.  It  blazed  up 
quickly  and  soon  the  entire  building  was  a  mass  of  flames. 

“Forty  fire  engines  can’t  save  it!”  said  Tom  as  soon  as  he 
reached  it  with  No.  2.  As  at  the  first  fire,  he  was  ahead  of 
No.  1;  was  the  first  to  cast  a  stream  into  the  flames. 

“Then  what  are  we  to  do?”  the  foreman  of  No.  1  asked. 

“Confine  it  where  it  is.”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  building  was  on  a  corner.  Across  the  street  was  a 
brick  building,  but  alongside  the  furniture  shop  was  an  old. 
one-story  building,  really  not  worth  saving,  but  if  it  caught 
fire  it  would  greatly  endanger  several  valuable  buildings, 
which  would  require  much  hard  work  to  save. 

“Pull  that  old  building  -down,  boys!”  Tom  yelled,  and  the 
foreman  of  No.  1  instantly  repeated  the  order  to  his  men. 
They  attacked  it  with  axes  and  hooks,  with  a  fierce  determina¬ 
tion  that  was  really  startling. 

As  they  did  so  a  man  was  seen  to  bolt  out  of  a  side  door, 
and  one  of  Tom’s  firemen  recognized  him  as  a  workman  in  the 
burning  shop. 

Tom  dashed  into  the  building  to  pass  out  through  the  little 
door  where  the  workman  had  just  gone,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
premises  on  that  side,  when  he  kicked  over  a  half-gallon  oil 
can. 

He  thought  it  a  strange  place  for  an  oil  can  to  be,  in  an 
unoccupied  old  building  where  a  few  old,  broken-down  wagons 
had  been  standing  for  months,  so  he  stooped  and  picked  it 

up. 

Taking  it  out  with  him  he  examined  it  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  new  can.  which  had  just  been  emptied,  and  the  smell  of 
oil  was  extremely  fresh  and  strong  about  it. 

He  held  it  in  his  hand  as  he  gave  orders  to  the  men  to  knock 
to  pieces  and  pull  down  the  old  building  as  quickly  as  they 
possibly  could. 

Then  he  ran  through,  back  to  the  street,  taking  the  can 
with  him. 

There  he  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  who,  with 
several  other  officers,  was  keeping  the  crowd  back  to  prevent 
them  from  interfering  with  the  firemen. 

“Officer,  hold  on  to  that  can,  please,”  he  said  to  him. 
“Don't  let  it  get  out  of  your  hands.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  replied  the  officer. 

The  old  frame  building  was  soon  pulled  down,  but  not 
until  its  roof  had  caught  fire. 

There  were  no  lives  to  be  saved,  but  the  tearing  down  of 
the  old,  frame  building  would  prevent  the  flames  from  going 
very  high,  thus  striking  the  other  buildings,  for  a  slight  wind 
was  blowing  in  that  direction. 

He  ordered  the  streams  sent  up  perpendicularly,  and  they 
fell  in  a  perfect  shower  all  over  the  wrecked  building. 

Finally  the  roof  of  the  furniture  shop  fell  in,  and  a  part  of 
the  wall  tumbled  over  on  to  the  old  house  that  had  been 
torn  down.  In  fact,  some  of  the  burning  timbers  fell  beyond 
it,  strhck  the  other  buildings,  and,  for  a  time,  it  looked  as 
though  another  conflagration  would  be  started  in  spite  of  the 
firefiieii. 

The,  mayor  rushed  up  to  Tom’s  side  and  asked: 

/‘Cim  you  control  it,  my  boy?” 

“iVs,  I  think  so.  We  have  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet  where 
the  fire  will  be  confined  practically  to  the  ground.  Water 
and  fire  have  no  affinity  for  each  other,  you  know.” 

“Yes;  but  the  shop  was  a  tall  building,  and  you  want  to 
look  out.” 

“Bless  your  soul,  that’s  what  I  am  doing,  sir!”  and  all 
the  time  he  was  talking  to  the  mayor  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  wall  of  the  other  building,  and  once  or  twice  applied 


his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  gave  orders,  which  were  promptly 
obeyed. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion  right  in  the 
center  of  the  wrecked  building,  just  a  minute  or  two  after 
it  had  caught  lire,  and  huge  pieces  of  burning  timber  were 
sent  flying  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  into  the  air.  one  lauding 
on  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  of  the  building  they  were  trying 
to  save,  where  it  went  through,  end  foremost,  leaving  about 
three  feet  of  it  sticking  up  above  the  roof,  and  it  was  blazing 
like  a  piece  of  fat  pine. 

“In  the  name  of  heaven,  what’s  that?”  the  mayor  ex¬ 
claimed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  YOUNG  FOREMAN  SUSPECTS  INCENDIARISM. 

When  the  heavy  piece  of  burning  timber  flew  up  into  the 
air.  and,  falling,  punched  a  hole  through  the  roof  of  a  small 
house  in  the  rear  of  one  they  were  trying  to  save,  the  young 
foreman  of  No.  2  was  not  only  startled,  but  actually  stag¬ 
gered. 

It  looked  as  though  the  fire  would  spread  in  spite  of  him. 
A  shower  of  other  pieces  of  burning  timber  fell  on  the  roof 
of  the  other  building.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
be  extinguished  at  once,  and  it  was  also  just  as  necessary  to 
keep  a  shower  of  water  falling  upon  the  debris  of  the  build- 
;  ing  that  had  been  torn  down. 

He  rushed  to  the  foreman  of  No.  1  and  asked: 

“Will  you  order  your  stream  sprinkled  over  that  roof?” 

“Yes.  certainly;”  and  he  gave  the  order  promptly. 

The  building  was  used  as  a  restaurant,  with  living  rooms 
above  it  in  the  upper  story. 

All  the  inmates  had  fled  in  a  panic. 

“No.  2  kept  its  stream  falling  upon  the  wrecked  building, 
while  Tom  was  finding  a  way  to  throw  it  upon  the  building 
whose  roof  had  been  pierced  by  the  heavy  timber.  It  could 
be  reached  only  by  pulling  the  hose  through  the  front  build¬ 
ing.  but  to  do  so  would  leave  the  fire  to  gain  headway. 

Suddenly  he  gave  the  order  to  his  nozzleman  to  draw  the 
hose  through  the  building  and  attack  the  kitchen  in  the  rear. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  foreman  of  No.  1  and  asked  him  to 
return  his  stream  to  the  spot  he  had  just  vacated. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  said,  “for  interfering  with  your  work, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.” 

“All  right,  my  boy.  I'll  co-operate  Avith  you.  Don’t  worry 
about  me.” 

“All  right;”  and  Tom  darted  through  after  the  lioseman,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  piece  of  timber  ten  or 
twelve-  feet  in  length,  standing  upright  on  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen,  Avith  its  upper  end  projecting  out  through  the  roof, 
a  solid  column  of  flame.  It  was  an  old  piece  of  timber,  but  as 
full  of  resin  as  ever  a  pine  knot  Avas. 

Of  course,  the  kitchen  roof  had  caught  fire,  but  the  nozzle- 
man  being  directly  under  It.  the  shingles  actually  flew  up- 
Avard,  blown  off  by  the  terrific  force  of  the  stream  of  Avater, 
and  again  burning  particles  were  sent  flying  in  the  air. 

“By  George!”  cried  Tom,  “it  looks  as  though  we  are  sending 
fire  all  over  the  toAvn.  ” 

It  required  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  save  the  building, 
but  at.  last  it  was  done.  The  wall  of  the  restaurant  build¬ 
ing  smoked  badly,  but  the  constant  application  of  water  saved 
it.  The  firemen  of  No.  1  had  to  remain  so  close  to  the  blaze 
that  their  hands  and  faces  were  nearly  blistered,  but  not 
one  of  them  deserted  his  post. 

The  mayor  himself  had  to  retreat  and  watch  the  work  from 
across  the  way. 

The  firemen  played  on  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  two 
buildings  until  they  thought  it  Avas  safe  to  leave  off. 

Nothing  was  saved  from  the  big  furniture  shop,  for  the  men 
employed  there  had  scarcely  time  to  get  out  of  the  Avav  be¬ 
fore  the  flames  were  upon  them. 

".Mr.  Mayor,”  said  Tom.  coming  up  to  him,  “I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  danger  uoav  of  the  fire  spreading  ” 

“Well.  I  must  say  you  felloAvs  did  well,”  returned  the 
mayor;  but  what  do  you  think  caused  that  explosion ,J” 

“I  have  no  idea,  sir.  It’s  something  that  puzzles  me,  for 
nothing  was  kept  in  that  old  building,  which  hadn’t  been  used 
lor  a  year  or  so.  There  Aver e  a  feAv  old.  brokendown  Avagons 
in  there,  and  had  been  for  many  months.  It  wasn’t  caused 

it  or 


by 


over 


>y  oil,  because  there  was  no  flame  that  went  un  with'  i 
esulted  from  it.  I  don’t  believe  it  was  powder,  for  I 
smelled  any  powder.” 

“Well,  it  must  have  been  dynamite.” 

“\ory  likely.  1  don’t  know  how  dynamite  smells  avIiou  it 
explodes;  I  always  prefer  to  be  somewhere  else  when  dvua- 
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mi  to  coos  off.  Rut  how  the  deuce  could  dynamite  be  in  that 
old  building?  Who  placed  it  there?” 

The  mayor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Tent  placed  his  hand  on  his  arm  and  led  him  aside  where 
ho  said  to  him: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  this^fire  was  of  Incendiary  origin.” 

“What!  Are  you  sure  of  it?” 

"Yes.  sir.  quite  sure.  When  I  gave  the  order  to  tear  down 
that  old  building,  I  ran  into  it  to  get  out  to  the  rear  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation,  when  a  man  ran  out 
ahead  of  me.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  had  an  apron 
on.  and  looked  to  me  like  one  of  the  furniture  workmen.  Be¬ 
fore  1  reached  the  rear  of  the  old  building  my  foot  struck  a 
half-gallon  tin,  oil  can.  I  stooped,  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it, 
and  found  it  brand-new,  evidently  just  bought.  There  was 
probably  a  spoonful  or  two  of  oil  in  it.” 

"What  did  you  do  with  that  can?” 

“1  handed  it  to  officer  Mullens  and  told  him  to  keep  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  order  him  to  take  it  to  the  police 
station  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one.  and  put  a  detec¬ 
tive  to  investigating  it.” 

The  mayor  turned  and  looked  around  among  the  officers 
who  had  been  keeping  back  the  crowd,  and  saw  Mullens  still 
with  the  tin  can  in- his  hand. 

He  walked  over  to  him  and  said: 

“Officer,  take  that  can  to  the  station:  lock  it  up  and  say 
nothing  to  anybody  about  it  until  you  hear  from  me.” 

The  officer  saluted  and  at  once  started  off  to  the  station 
with  it.  "* 

An  hour  later  detective  Gaffney  was  visiting  the  two  tin 
shops  in  the  city,  with  the  oil  can  in  his  hand. 

He  inquired  in  each  place  if  the  can  had  been  sold  there 
within  the  last  few  days. 

Jit  was  examined  in  each  shop  and  each  examiner  de¬ 
clared  that  it  had  not  been  made  there. 

Then  he  went  among  a  number  of  stores  that  sold  tin¬ 
ware,  and  after  he  had  struck  some  five  or  six,  found  a 
dealer,  who,  after  examining  it,  turning  it  bottom  upward, 
remarked: 

“I  sold  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  it?”  Gaffney  asked. 

“Yes:  here’s  my  mark.  I  mark  my  tinware  with  a  piece  of 
beeswax,  and  here  it  is  on  the  bottom,  now;”  he  called  the 
detective’s  attention  to  the  price  mark  on  the  bottom  of  the 
can.  which  had  been  made  with  a  piece  of  yellow  wax.  Wood- 
enware  that  he  sold  was  marked  with  a  pencil,  and  crockery 
ware  with  black  ink. 

“Well,  now,  can  you  remember  to  whom  you  sold  a  half¬ 
gallon  oil  can  within  the  last  week?” 

He  thought  for  a  while  and  then  said: 

"I  think  I  sold  it  to  a  workingman  night  before  last,  but 
I  don’t  know  his  name.  In  fact,  I  don't  recollect  having  ever 
seen  him  before.” 

“Well,  would  you  know  the  man  if  you  saw  him?” 

“Yes.  I  would.  He  wore  a  stubble  beard,  and  was  smoking 
a  pipe  at  the  time.” 

“Would  you  know  the  pipe?” 

“Certainly  I  would,  for  it  was  a  ‘stinker.’  He  must  have 
smoked  it  a  year.  It  was  a  short-stemmed  pipe  and  almost  as 
black  as  ebony.” 

“Did  you  sell  him  oil,  too?”  ^ 

“No:  l  don’t  sell  oil.” 

“Well,  see  here.  now.  please  don’t  say  anything  about  my 
having  made  any  inquiries  of  you  concerning  this  can.” 

The  man  nodded  his  head  affirmatively,  said  “all  right,” 
and  Gaffney  went  out. 

He  returned  to  the  station  and  reported  to  the  chief  of 
police  what  information  he  had  picked  up. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“take  tour  hands  off  me.” 

That  evening  Tom  Whaley  was  at  the  engine  house  of  No. 
2  miking  about  the  tire  with  members  of  the  company,  when 
a  messenger  from  the  chief  of  police  came  to  him  with  the 
statement  that  the  ehief  wished  to  see  him. 

J:  was  only  about  two  blocks  away  from  the  engine  house, 
a  '  Torn  non  hurried  around  to  police  headquarters. 

Tber"  the  chief  told  him  what  Detective  Gaffney  had  found 
out  about  the  oil  can. 

“Hay.  viiief,  Just  hold  on  a  few  minutes,”  said  Tom.  "I 
think  tb..t  Jack  Crowell  knows  that  man,  for  he  ran  In  with 
iuf  at  t he  same  time,  and  saw  him  go  out  through  the  rear  of 


the  old  building  we  tore  down;”  and  with  that  he  hurried  out, 
ran  down  to  the  engine  house,  entered,  and  called  out: 

"Say,  Jack,  come  out;  I  want  to  see  you.” 

Jack  Crowell  was  one  of  Tom’s  warm  personal  friends. 
He  was  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade. 

“What  is  it,  Tom?”  Jack  asked  when  he  joined  him. 

“Do  you  remember  seeing  a  man  run  out  through  the  rear 
of  the  old  building  as  we  entered  it  this  morning  before  be¬ 
ginning  to  tear  it  down?” 

“Yes.  That  was  Joe  Morris.  He  worked  in  that  furniture 
shop.  What  about  liim?” 

Then  Tom  told  him  about  finding  the  oil  can. 

“Well,  by  George!  I  remember  seeing  that  can  in  your 
hand,  and  wondered  about  it  at  the  time.  What  did  you  do 
with  it?” 

“I  gave  it  to  a  policeman  to  take  charge  of.  It  was  a  new 
can;  had  just  been  emptied  of  oil,  and  I  suspected  that  its 
contents  had  started  that  fire.” 

“Holy  smoke!”  ejaculated  Jack.  “Surely,  old  Joe  couldn’t 
have  been  guilty  of  that!” 

“Well,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out.  What  do  you 
know  about  him?” 

“Not  a  thing,  Tom.  Not  even  acquainted  with  him.  He’s 
a  surly  kind  of  a  fellow;  but  I  happened  to  learn  his  name 
through  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  a  friend  boarding  where 
he  does.  Do  you  suspect  that  he  had  the  can?” 

“Yes;  it  has  been  traced  up  to  him  pretty  close.  A  detec¬ 
tive  went  around  among  all  the  stores  till  lie  found  a  dealer 
who  had  sold  it,  for  lie  recognized  his  mark  on  the  bottom 
of  it,  made  by  a  piece  of  yellow  beeswax.  He  described  the 
purchaser  as  one  dressed  like  a  workingman,  with  a  pipe  that 
was  short  stemmed  and  a  regular  ‘stinker.’  ” 

“That’s  Morris.  The  description  covers  him  exactly.  What 
in  thunder  could  he  want  to  burn  up  the  shop  where  he  was 
employed,  throwing  himself  out  of  a  situation?” 

“Well,  maybe  we  will  find  out  some  day,  but  come  on  with 
me  to  the  police  station.  The  chief  sent  for  me.  and  when 
he  told  me  what  discoveries  had  been  made  by  the  detective  I 
felt  sure  you  recognized  the  man  who  ran  out  there  ahead  of 
us.” 

Jack  went  to  the  police  headquarters  with  him,  where  lie 
told  the  chief  that  he  recognized  Morris  as  he  ran  out  of  the 
building  just  as  lie  and  the  young  foreman  entered  it. 

The  chief  asked  him  where  Morris  was  living,  and  Tom 
gave  him  the  street  and  the  block,  but  he  didn’t  know  the 
number  of  the  bouse. 

An  hour  later  Morris  was  brought  to  the  police  station  a 
prisoner,  and  a  little  later  the  dealer  who  sold  him  the  oil 
can  came  in  and  identified  him  as  the  purchaser. 

Morris  appeared  to  be  a  very  much-frightened  man,  but 
he  flatly  denied  that  he  ever  was  in  the  dealer’s  place  or  had 
ever  bought  an  oil  can  in  the  town. 

The  dealer,  however,  was  positive,  and  he  added,  too.  a 
statement  about  the  old  pipe.  When  it  was  drawn  from 
Morris’  pocket,  the  dealer  instantly  recognized  it,  saying  that 
lie  would  swear  to  it  most  positively. 

Morris  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  and  the  two  young  firemen 
returned  to  the  engine  house,  where  they  startled  their  com¬ 
panions  with  the  announcement  of  tlie  arrest. 

“Well,  I  never  dreamed  that  it  was  of  incendiary  origin,” 
said  one. 

“Neither  did  I,”  said  another;  “and  I  have  no  recollection  of 
catching  the  odor  of  burning  oil  at  all.” 

All  of  them  declared  that  neither  had  they  smelled  oil,  and 
there  was  certainly  none  in  the  old  building  when  they  tore  it 
down. 

“Well,  I’ll  give  you  my  theory  about  it,”  said  Tom.  “The 
oil  was  probably  poured  in  among  the  shavings  in  the  shop 
and  the  empty  can  thrown  into  the  old  building.  When  we 
reached  theme  the  flames  had  gotten  such  headway  that,  the 
oil  had  all  been  consumed,  and  the  odor  of  it  had  goneipff  iu 
that  great  cloud  of  smoke  that  rolled  up  above  us.  But  what 
puzzles  me  is  what  caused  that  explosion.” 

“That’s  what  bothers  me,  too,”  put  in  a  number  of  others. 

“And  of  all  the  queer  accidents  I  ever  saw,”  added  another, 
“was  that  piece  of  timber  going  up  fifty  or  seventy-live  feet 
in  the  air  and  coming  down  on  the  roof  of  that  kitchen,  punch¬ 
ing  a  hole  through  it  and  standing  there  burning  as  though 
it  was  made  of  oakum  and  tar.” 

“Well,  that  explosion  wasn’t  caused  by  oil,”  remarked  Tom, 
“for  there  wouldn’t  be  an  explosion  unless  it  was  In  a  barrel, 
and  there  was  no  barrel  of  oil  In  there,  for  a  flame  would  have 
shot  up  fifteen  feet  high.  As  It  was,  no  flame  went  up  at  all. 
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and  it  wasn’t  powder,  either,  for  there  was  no  powder  smoke 
nor  odor.” 

“Then  it  must  have  been  dynamite,”  remarked  the  assis¬ 
tant  foreman. 

“That’s  just  what  it  was,”  remarked  Tom.  “and  the  whole 
thing  has  an  air  of  mystery  about  it  that  puzzles  me.” 

That  set  all  the  men  to  thinking,  and  soon  they  were  di¬ 
vided  up.  into  little  groups  discussing  it. 

The  next  morning  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  was 
made  in  a  Greystone  paper,  and  it  created  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement:  rumors  were  flying  about  the  little  city  that  added 
not  a  little  to  the  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  furniture  shop  was  owned  by  a  firm  named  Bell  & 
Wood,  and  it  was  very  heavily  insured.  At  the  same  time 
every  one  admitted  that  there  was  a  large  stock  of  furniture 
and  material,  to  say  nothing  of  machinery,  in  the  building, 
and  that  the  firm  had  been  doing  a  prosperous  business.  They 
had  been  doing  business  there  for  three  years,  and  Mr.  Wood 
said  it  was  the  custom  of  the  firm  to  always  keep  insured 
up  to  the  limit,  as  it  was  a  great  risk,  and  they  paid  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Both  men  owned  real  estate  in  the  city,  and  were  reck¬ 
oned  solid  business  men. 

The  detective.  Gaffney,  visited  every  place  in  the  city  where 
oil  was  sold  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  dealer  that  sold  Morris 
a  half  gallon  of  oil,  but  lie  failed  to  find  one. 

It  was  supposed  that  he  had  sent  somebody  else  to  make 
the  purchase  for  him.  There  was  no  question  about  his  hav¬ 
ing  bought  the  can,  for  his  identification  was  perfect  in  that 
direction. 

Several  days  passed  and  Morris  had  a  preliminary  trial. 

To  the  very  great  surprise  of  the  community  Mr.  Bell’s 
brother-in-law  went  on  his  bond  when  bail  was  required,  not¬ 
withstanding  he  was  not  even  acquainted  with  the  man. 

That  excited  a  great  deal  of  comment. 

The  mayor  asked  him  pointedly  why  he  went  on  the  fel¬ 
low’s  bond. 

“Because  I  was  paid  to  do  so  by  friends  of  his.  I  make 
fifty  dollars  by  it,  and  am  amply  secured,  running  no  risk 
whatever.” 

That  is  something  that  is  frequently  done  in  business  circles, 
everywhere,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  it;  but  people  couldn’t 
help  wondering  who.  of  the  prisoner’s  friends,  took  such  an 
interest  in  him.  and  were  able  to  put  up  such  an  amount  of 
security  for  him.  and  the  more  they  talked  about  it  the  deeper 
the  mystery  became. 

A  few  evenings  after  Morris  was  released  on  bail  he  met 
Tom  Whaley  on  the  street  as  the  latter  was  going  to  the 
engine  house. 

He  reached  out  and  caught  him  by  the  arm,  saying: 

“Young  man,  I  want  to  see  you  a  few  minutes.” 

In  the  dark  at  first  Tom  didn’t  recognize  him. 

“All  right,”  said  Tom;  “but  what’s  the  matter  with  telling 
me  who  you  are?” 

“My  name  is  .Toe  Morris.” 

“Oik  yes!  Well,  like  your  hand  off  me.  please.” 

Instead  of  doing  so  the  man  tightened  his  grasp  on  his 
arm,  and.  quick  as  a  flash.  Tom,  suspecting  danger,  smashed 
him  in  the  face  with  his  right  fist,  with  all  the  force  he  could 
throw  into  it. 


It  sent  him  staggering  backward,  and  he  came  very  near 
falling. 

The  man  recovered  his  balance,  and,  with  a  fierce  impreca¬ 
tion.  sprang  at  Tim  like  a  tiger. 

Tom  had  every  reason  to  fear  him,  for  he  was  built  like  a 
man  of  enormous  strength.  Ho  was  unarmed  save  with  a. 
large,  heavy  pocket-knife,  which  plumbers  usually  carry,  for 
frequently  they  use  such  things  as  a  tool  in  cutting  or  trim¬ 
ming  lead  pipes. 

Tout  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  but  didn't  open  it,  and  as  the 
man  hushed  at  him  lie  smashed  him  full  in  the  face  with  the 
handle;  making  an  extremely  ugly  wound,  and  again  sent 
him  Staggering  backward. 

'Tome  at  me  again,  now,”  said  Tom,  “and  you  are  a  dead 
man!" 

Trie  fellow  suspected  the  weapon,  and  stopped  about  five 
feet  away  from  him  as  if  debating  with  himself  whether  or 
not  td  renew  tlye  attack. 

Again  Tom  hissed  his  threat  at  him  to  kill  him  if  he  at¬ 
tacked  him. 

Then  he  growled: 

“I’ll  see  you  later,"  and  turning  he  walked  away  while 
Tom  went  on  toward  the  fire  engine  house,  looking  about  him 
to  make  sure  that  he  would  not  be  taken  unawares. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANOTHER  RESCUE. 

On  reaching  the  engine  house  Tom  talked  with  Jack  Crowell 
and  told  him  about  his  encounter  with  Morris. 

“By  George,  Tom!  weren’t  you  a  little  hasty  in  striking 

him?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  He  and  I  have  always  been  strangers. 
He  clutched  me  by  the  arm  and  stopped  me  in  the  dark.  sa>  ing 
he  wmnted  to  see  me.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with 
his  telling  me  who  he  was,  and  he  did  so.  Naturally  I  sus- 
pected  tliat  he  didn’t  intend  to  do  me  any  particular^  fa\oi, 
so  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  let  go  of  my  arm;  hut  instead 
of  doing  so,  hanged  if  he  didn’t  clutch  it  as  though  he  in¬ 
tended  to  either  break  it  or  jerk  it  off  of  me.  I  thought  that 
meant  enough,  so  I  took  him  by  surprise  by  landing  a  blow 
in  liis  face.  He  come  back  at  me,  but  I  bad  this  thing  in  my 
band;”  and  he  pulled  out  bis  big  plumber’s  pocket-kune  as  he 
spoke. 

“Oh,  thunder!  you  didn’t  stab  him,  did  you?” 

“No;  I  didn’t  open  it,  but  I  knew  it  was  as  good  as  a  brick, 
and  he  got  that  end  of  it  full  in  his  face  with  all  the  force 
I  could  put  into  the  blow.  That  knocked  him  off  again,  and 
then  L  told  him  I  would  kill  him  if  he  came  at  me  the  third 
time.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!  I  wonder  if  he  intended  to  attack 
yon  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  he  thinks  lam  really  the  cause  of 
his  arrest;  but  I  wrou’t  let  a  man  come  up  to  me  in  the  dark, 
and  get  a  grip  on  me  that  way  without  having  some  under¬ 
standing  about  it.  I  asked  him  to  take  his  hands  off.  and  when 
he  wouldn’t  I  thought  it  was  best  to  knock  it  off.  I  really 
think  he  is  a  bad  man,  and  hereafter  I’ll  be  prepared  for  him.” 

“Why  not  have  him  arrested?”  Jack  suggested. 

“Because  I  struck  the  first  blow,  and  he  might  declare  that 
his  intentions  were  pacific;  besides,  1  don’t  care  to  be  figur¬ 
ing  in  any  police  court  affair.” 

“Well,  under  the  circumstances  people  would  naturally 
think  that  he  intended  to  do  you  an  injury.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ve  no  cause  to  have  him  arrested,  as  I 
think  T  got  the  best  of  it  and  am  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“Well,  there’s  .4  little  bit  of  news  in  to-night.  The  new 
engine  of  No.  3  has  arrived,  and  the  company  expects  to  have 
it  out  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  happened  to  go  in  to  Blumen- 
thal’s  to-day  to  get  a  smoke,  and  there  wmre  some  four  or  five 
of  their  members  in  there.  I  overheard  them  discussing  the 
new  engine,  and  the  probability  of  their  running  to  the  next 
fire.  The  man  behind  the  cigar  stand  asked  one  of  them  what 
they  would  do  if  they  got  mixed  up  with  the  members  of  No. 
1  and  2,  and  he  replied  that  they  didn’t  intend  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with 'the  other  firemen. 


wen,  suppose  1 1  in  i  yuu  siiuum  unow  a  Stream  W11PV0  me 
other  firemen  didn’t  want  it,  and  their  foreman  should  order 
you  to  throw  It  elsewhere,  what  then?’  asked  the  proprie¬ 
tor. 

“  ‘Why,  weVl  turn  the  hose  on  him,’  was  the  reply,  ‘and 
wash  some  of  the  impudence  out  of  him.’  ” 

Tom  laughed  and  remarked: 

“That’s  a  good  one.” 

Nearly  a  week  passed  arid  the  members  ef  No.  ! 
parade  with  the  new’  engine,  and,  of  course,  they 
great  ovation  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  It 
really  the  finest  engine  in  the  city,  and  in  their  bright 
they  made  the  greatest  display  ever  scon  in  the  wav 
single  fire  company.  The  engine  was  a  beauty,  and 
nearly  covered  with  wreaths  of  flowers  sent  by  the  we 
young  ladies  of  the  town,  whose  brothers  and  admirers 
among  the  members. 

Tom  took  particular  pains  to  compliment  them  on  their 
engine,  their  fine  appearance  and  excellent  marchin-  and  lie 
added  that  Nos.  1  and  2  must,  look  out  for  their  laurels 

He  wanted  the  members  of  No.  3  to  hear  that  remark  He 
never  learned  whether  it  got  to  their  ears  or  not  h,it  i  few 
evenings  after  that  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  at  a  litile  social 
gathering  at  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  citizen  up  in  the  first 
ward. 

At  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  the  members  of  the  three  tire 
companies  sprang  to  their  posts  to  respond 

A  single  tap  told  them  that  the  fire  was  in  the  first  ward 
No.  2  was  the  first  to  reach  there,  and.  to  their  mvat  sur- 
I.nse.  they  fount]  that  the  Are  heg.v,  hi  the  lilt, 'he,,  „t  the 

iapmV  °US  Carel,''SSnCS8  of  '*  imd  U  spread 
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There  were  quite  a  party  of  young  laities  r.pstairs  In  the 

parlor. 

When  they  heart!  the  explosion,  tin*  Keren tu  of  the  servants, 
and  saw  the  Maze  coming  up  the  stairway,  instead  of  running 
out  Into  the  street  they  ran. up  to  one  of  the  bedrooms  to  get 
their  wraps  and  hats,  where  they  had  left  them  on  arriving, 
and  in  the  Confusion  thoy  got  hold  of  each  other's  belong¬ 
ings;  in  trying  to  straighten  them  out  their  retreat  was  cut 
oiT  h\  tin*  rapid  advance  of  the  flames. 

'  ^  No.  2  was  the  tlrst  to  reach  the  place,  as  it  was  a  great  deal 

nearer  their  engine  house  than  it  was  to  that  of  No.  1.  but 
they  were  scarcely  ten  seconds  ahead  of  the  latter.  The  two 
streams  were  thrown  on  about  the  same  time. 

Ladders  were  put  up  to  two  windows,  one  by  each  com¬ 
pany. 

Tom  was  the  first  to  enter  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  where  he 
caught  a  young  lady  in  his  arms,  who  promptly  fainted  as 
Sv’.ou  as  she  saw  that  help  had  come. 

He  managed  to  get  through  the  window  on  to  the  ladder, 
finally  reaching  the  ground  with  her  safely. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  feat  to  perform,  hut  he  hurried  back 
and  brought  out  another,  who  was  pretty  well  strangled  with 
smoke,  and  she  kicked  and  fought  him  all  the  way  down, 
scratched  his  face,  knocked  the  helmet  off  of  his  head  and 
caused  him  to  lose  some  of  his  hair  by  a  wisp  of  flame  that 
reached  out  after  him,  aud  some  of  her  finery  blazed  up. 

He  managed  to  smother  the  flames,  though,  and  landed  her 
*  safely;  hut  she  was  in  such  a  state  of  terror  that  she  kept 
screaming  after  he  turned  her  over  to  some  one  to  convey 
her  to  a  place  of  safety. 

While  that  was  going  on  the  two  or  three  other  girls  were 
[L  rescued  by  members  of  No.  1. 

By  that  time  the  fire  had  made  considerable  headway,  and 
wlLen  Tom  went  up  the  third  time  lie  found  a  young  lady 
lying  on  the  floor  directly  under  the  window,  utterly  uncon¬ 
scious. 

He  brought  her  out,  and  had  gotten  about  half  way  down 
the  ladder  when  she  suddenly  recovered  consciousness  and  be¬ 
gan  screaming  aud  struggling  most  violently, 

flic  kept  yelling: 

“Save  me!  Save  me!” 

Tie  had  to  use  one  hand  to  retain  his  safe  position  on  the 
ladder,  and  the  other  was  all  he  could  give  to  holding  the  girl 
*.  and  keeping  her  from  getting  a  fail. 

He  spoke  to  her  repeatedly  that  she  was  all  right  if  she 
would  keep  still. 

Just  then  a  stream  of  water  struck  the  girl  full  in  the  face, 
which  stopped  her  screaming;  and  just  a  moment  later  Tom 
“  got  it  on  the  side  of  his  head  with  such  force  as  to  almost 
knock  him  from  the  ladder.  He  tried  to  yell,  for  he  couldn't 
use  Ids  trumpet,  and  the  next  moment  he  lost  his  grip  on  the 
ladder  and  down  he  fell,  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  feet! 


CHATTER  X. 

WHAT  THE  YOU  NO  FOREMAN  FOUND  OUT  THE  NEXT  MORNING. 

When  Tom  found  himself  falling  from  the  ladder  he  quickly 
turned  so  as  to  prevent  the  girl  from  being  hurt.  Fortunately 
for  him  there  were  two  firemen  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  who 
were  there  to  render  assistance  and  prevent  accidents,  and 
they  succeeded  in  breaking  his  fall  to  a  very  great  extent. 
It  - ;ived  the  girl  from  any  injury  whatever,  but  the  drenching 
she  had  received  put  her  in  a  pitiable  plight. 

A  -  so -u  as  he  dropped  two  neighbors  took  the  girl  to  a 
nearby  house  above  the  burning  building,  where  two  others 
had  preceded  her. 

“What  idiot  turned  that  water  on  us?”  Tom  inquired,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"it  came  from  No.  3,”  said  one  of  his  men. 

"No.  3?  Where  the  deuce  is  it?” 

“Tin*  engine  is  around  on  the  next  street.” 

Tom  had  no  time,  though,  to  either  investigate  or  make 
any  comments,  hut  he  was  mad  enough  to  fight  the  whole 
Maze  by  himself. 

i!v»  rybody  had  been  gotten  out  of  the  building,  and  the 
v.  irk  of  saving  the  house  went  on  with  tremendous  vigor. 

Win  n  No.  3  arrived  on  the  spot  it  was  found  there  was  no 
;  •  rant  that  could  bo  used  close  enough  to  the  building  for 

<  length  of  their  house,  m  Nos.  i  and  2  were  ahead  of 
iv  in.  and  already  in  possession  of  the  nearest  ones;  so  they 
,  <-:it  around  the  block  on  the  other  street  in  the  rear,  ran 
tin  ir  ].  (-<•  through  the  basement  of  one  of  the  residences,  out 
* i r ' - 1 > ^ H  th<-  r«*nr  lot,  and  began  throwing  u  stream  on  the 
rear  of  the  building. 


K  so  happened  that  the  flames  never  reached  the  rear 
room  above  the  first  floor,  and  tin*  nozzlemen  turned  the 
stream  on  the  roof,  and  the  water  went  pouring  off  on  either 
side  as  though  a  heavy  rainstorm  was  falling. 

Arthur  Livingston,  the  foreman,  happened  to  see  a  fire¬ 
man  coming  out  of  a  window  with  a  girl  in  his  arms  with  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  reaching  out  of  the  window  after 
them,  at  times  completely  enveloping  him,  and  the  thought 
struck  him  that  to  turn  the  hose  on  them  would  save  their 
lives,  so  he  rushed  to  the  nozzlemen,  snatched  the  nozzle  away 
from  him  and  turned  the  stream  on  Ihem. 

When  he  saw  that  lie  had  knocked  them  off  the  ladder, 
he  exclaimed: 

“By  George,  I’ve  saved  them!”  and  turned  the  nozzle  over  to 
the  nozzleman  again. 

When  the  fire  was  suppressed  Tom  and  the  foreman  of  No. 

1  went  through  the  building,  examining  every  room  to  see 
that  no  fire  was  creeping  about. 

Then  they  went  outside  and  found  that  the  nozzleman  of 
No.  3  was  still  throwing  water  on  the  roof. 

“Say,  you!”  Tom  yelled  at  him.  “Why  don’t  you  throw 
your  water  on  the  earth?  Don’t  you  kuow  that  the  world  is 
on  fire?” 

The  nozzleman  told  'him  to  go  to  blazes. 

“I  can’t  do  it.”  said  Tom.  “We  have  just  put  out  the 
blaze.  But  tell  me,  are  you  the  fellow  who  knocked  me  off 
the  ladder  with  a  stream  of  water?” 

“No.  Was  that  you?” 

“Yes,  it  was  me,  and  if  you’ll  give  me  your  name  I’ll  have 
a  medal  struck  andisenlt  to  you.” 

“Well,  that  wasn’t  me.  It  was  Arthur.  He  snatched  the 
nozzle  out  of  my  hand  and  turned  it  on  you.  thinking  you 
and  the  young  lady  were  on  fire.” 

“Bless  his  soul,”  laughed  Tom.  “He  struck  the  girl- square 
in  the  mouth,  filled  her  full  of  water,  aud  I  don’t  know  but 
that  they'll  have  to  pump  her  out;  it  tore  nearly  all  the  hair 
off  her  head.  He’s  a  genius,  he  is.” 

The  next  morning  when  the  citizens  read  the  account  in 
the  paper  Tom  learned  the  name  of  the  young  lady  who  kg..  r 
was  taking  down  when  he  was  knocked  from  the  ladder'ti’v 
the  stream  of  water. 

It  was  Ethel  Livingston,  sister  of  the  foreman  of  No.  3. 

It  seemed  that  a  little  social  party  of  about  a  dozen  young 
people  had  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Swanson,  a  very 
wealthy  citizen,  and  they  werr  there  when  the  fire  broke 
out. 

It  seemed  that  .Tack  Crowell  had  met  the  reporter  and  told 
him  how  the  brilliant  genius  of  No.  3  had  turned  the  hose  on 
Tom  and  knocked  him  and  a  young  lady  from  the  ladder;  but 
at  the  time  he  didn’t  know  who  the  young  lady  was,  nor  did 
he  find  out  till  he  read  the  paper  the  next  morning. 

He  didn’t  see  Tom  until  the  next  night,  for  both  of  them 
had  to  go  to  their  work:  but  all  day  long  the  reporters  and 
other  citizens  were  investigating  it,  and  the  entire  truth  came  I 
out. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  reporter  went  to  the  shop  where 
Tom  was  at  work  and  talked  to  him  as  he  was  helping  his 
foreman.  Mr.  Williams. 

“Say,  Tom,”  he  said,  “you  had  the  hose  turned  on  you 
last  night,  eli?” 

“Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  I  wasn’t  on  fire, 
either.  Hereafter  when  I  run  to  a  fire  I’m  going  to  carry  a 
gun  in  my  pocket,  for  as  little  as  you  may  think  of  it.  I’d 
rather  be  hit  by  a  club  in  the  hands  of  a  giant  than  by  a 
stream  from  a  Greystone  fire  engine,  unless  I  am  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  away  from  It.  We’ve  got  a  splendid  head  of 
water  here,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  It  hits  hard.  I’ll  bet  any 
man  a  month’s  wages  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  I  can 
kill  a  man  with  it  in  three  minutes.” 

“You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you?”  the  reporter  asked. 

“Yes,  I  do.  If  you  tie  a  man  up  where  he  will  remain  In 
one  spot,  1  can  take  the  nozzle  of  No.  2,  and  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet  blow  his  bead  off  with  the  water  inside  (Of  three 
minutes,  or  bore  a  hole  through  his  back.  Haven’t  you  .heard 
that  the  constant  dripping  of  water  will  bore  a  hole  through 
flint  rock?”  > 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that.”  \ 

“Well,  you  just  let  a  solid  stream,  twenty  feet  from  the 
nozzle,  strike  a  man,  and  it’ll  knock  him  silly  lu  jqst  one 
second  by  the  watch.  I  read  an  account  once  of  how  the 
miners  out  West  used  the  hose  to  tear  hills  aud  mountains 
away,  and  one  man  with  a  nozzle  with  two  hundred  feet  or 
pressure  can  tear  away  more  earth  In  a  couple  of  hours  than 
fifty  men  can  dig  away  lu  a  whole  day.  Just  think  of  thut 
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Idiot  turning  his  hose  loose  on  a  man  on  a  ladder,  actually 
blowing  him  off  of  it  while  he  was  bringing  a  young  lady 
down  from  an  upper  story.  1  see  in  your  paper  this  morning 
that  it  was  his  own  sister,  too.  But,  of  course,  lie  didn't  know 
that.  1  intend  to  have  a  leather  medal  made  and  send  it  to 
him.” 

Tom  made  other  remarks  about  the  foreman  of  No.  3, 
all  of  which  the  reporter  took  great  pleasure  in  writing  down. 


CHArTER  XI. 

THE  VISITORS  TO  NO.  2. 

Tom  had  saved  two  other  young  ladies  besides  Miss  Living¬ 
ston.  and  the  next  evening  after  the  fire  Mr.  Livingston  came 
to  the  headquarters  of  No.  2  and  asked  if  Mr.  Whaley  was 

in. 

“Yes.  sir,"  said  Jack  Crowell.  “Here  he  is.” 

Now,  Tom  did  not  know  Mr.  Livingston,  even  by  sight,  so 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  him  in  the  face  as  he  ap¬ 
proached. 

Being  a  stranger,  he  suspected  he  must  be  some  friend  of 
Morris,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  fight. 

The  man  extended  his  hand  as  he  approached,  saying: 

“I  am  Mr.  Livingston,  and  I  have  come  to  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  my  wife  and  daughter.” 

“Ah.  1  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Livingston,”  and  Tom 
grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

“Thank  you.  We  feel  under  very  great  obligations  to  you 
and  your  brave  boys.” 

By  that  time  all  the  members  of  the  company  present 
crowded  around  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  Living¬ 
ston. 

Some  of  them,  though,  knew  him  by  sight,  and  a  general 
hand-shaking  followed. 

“How  is  Miss  Livingston?”  Tom  asked. 

“She  is  suffering  a  good  deal  from  the  shock  of  the  fire 
and  the  fall,”  was  the  reply;  “but  otherwise  she  is  unin¬ 
jured.” 

''•'''Well,  how  is  Arthur?” 

Livingston  looked  at  him,  and  there  was  a  grim  smile  on 
his  face  as  he  said: 

“Really,  I  can’t  say.  I  think  it’ll  take  him  a  good  while 
to  recover.  His  sister  has  been  berating  him  all  day  long, 
and  if  she  was  anybody  else  but  his  sister  I  actually  believe 
he  would  kill  her.” 

The  young  firemen  roared  with  laughter. 

“Well,  I  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions,  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston.”  said  Tom;  “but  I  guess  he  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
the  force  of  water.  We  have  a  strong  head  of  wTater  here  at 
Greystone;  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  it  would  kill  a  man 
if  turned  on  him  and  held  steadily  for  three  minutes.  I  dou’t 
know  how  far  away  he  was  when  that  water  struck  me,  but 
it  nearly  blewT  my  head  off.  It  blew  us  from  the  ladder;  but 
I  managed  to  keep  Miss  Livingston  from  being  hurt  by  the 
fall.  At  the  next  fire  I  will  be  willing  to  pay  something  if 
they’ll  keep  him  away.” 

“Well,  let  me  ask  you  boys  to  be  lenient  with  him.  He  feels 
very  badly  over  the  mistake  he  made.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I’ll  forgive  him  if  he  won’t  do  so  any  more.” 

“Well,  I  want  to  say  to  you  boys  that  you  may  look  upon 
me  from  this  time  forth  as  one  of  your  warmest  friends,  and  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.  1  own  a  good  deal  of  property  in  this 
town,  and  all  property  owners  look  to  the  fireman  for  pro¬ 
tection,  both  for  life  and  property,  and  if,  at  any  time,  any  of 
you  need  any  assistance  that  I  can  render  don’t  hes'tate  to 
come  frankly  and  let  me  know  what  it  is.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Tom.  “We  are  satisfied  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  good  citizens  of  Greystone,  and  ask  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  simply  fair  treatment.” 

‘  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you’ll  always  get  that.” 

“Mr.  Livingston,  will  you  let  me  make  a  suggestion?”  Tom 

asked. 

“Certainly,  certainly,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  it  is  this:  Use  all  your  influence  with  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  add  another  engine  to  the  fire  department  of  this  city. 
About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  residences  here  are  frame  build¬ 
ings,  and  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  business  houses,  also. 
If  a  fire  should  break  out  when  a  high  wind  is  blowing  our 
department  wouldn’t  be  able  to  cope  with  it.” 

Mr.  Livingston  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  remarked: 

“I’ll  do  it,  my  boy.  1  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  I  can 
see  now  that  you  are  right.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  it,  sir.  I  spoke  to  the  mayor  about  it,  and 


lie  agrees  with  me;  but  he  said  that  there  were  a  lot  of  tax¬ 
payers  who  would  kick  on  .lie  expense.  We  are  certainly  in 
a  very  great  danger  with  only  two  fire  engines.” 

“Oh.  you  have  three!” 

“Oh!  Do  you  count  the  other  one?”  Tom  asked,  with  a 
smile. 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Livingston  had  to  join  them. 

He  entered  his  carriage,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  boys 
again,  and  drove  away. 

He  went  to  the  headquarters  of  No.  1,  and  there  thanked 
the  foremen  and  men. 

There  he  met  Mr.  Swanson,  who  had  come  for  the  same 
purpose. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  building  when  another  carriage 
drove  up,  and  a  gentleman  alighted,  accompanied  by  a  lady 
and  two  young  girls  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

As  they  came  into  the  engine  house  the  boys  removed  their 
hats. 

“Say,  Tom,  those  two  young  ladies  are  the  ones  you 
brought  out  of  the  burning  building  first  last  night,”  one  of 
the  firemen  whispered  to  the  foreman. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  elderly  man.  who  accompanied  the 
ladies,  “my  name  is  Nugent,  and  this  is  my  wife.  This  is  my 
daughter,  and  this  young  lady  is  Miss  Caldwell.  Your  fore¬ 
man  last  night  brought  the  young  ladies  safely  down  from  an 
upper  story  in  Swanson’s  house,  and  thus  saved  them  from 
a  horrible  death.  They  have  come  down  to  thank  you.” 

One  of  the  girls  looked  Tom  straight  in  the  face,  and 
said: 

“You  are  Mr.  Whaley.  I  know  you,”  and  she  walked 
straight  up  to  him  and  extended  her  hand  to  him.  He  grasped 
it,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  fire  boys,  pressed  it  to 
his  lips. 

The  girl  looked  as  though  she  would  like  to  throw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  kiss  him,  but  as  there  were  so  many 
present  she  hesitated. 

Miss  Nugent  rushed  up  and  caught  his  hand  in  both  hers, 
and  exclaimed: 

“Mr.  Whaley,  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  I  assure  you  that  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  be  grateful.” 

The,  next  moment  Mrs.  Nugent  was  shaking  hands  with 
him.  too,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  grateful  expressions 
to  him. 

“Now,  ladies,”  said  Tom,  “I  don’t  deserve  one  particle  more 
credit  than  these  other  fellows  do.  Every  man  in  a  fire 
company  has  his  post,  and  these  brave  fellows  stuck  to  their 
posts  like  old  veterans.  There  isn’t  one  of  them  who  would 
not  have  gone  up  the  ladder  just  as  I  did;  but  the  foreman, 
you  know,  is  here,  there  and  everywhere,  arid  sometimes  he 
hasn’t  a  man  to  spare  to  send  up  the  ladder.  If  I  order  one 
of  them  to  go  on  the  roof,  even  when  it  is  about  to  cave  in.  he 
won’t  hesitate  to  go,  for  they  run  to  a  fire  to  save  property. 
Tom  Whaley  doesn’t  deserve  any  more  credit  than  they  do.’’* 

“Oh,  I  feel  grateful  to  every  one  of  you.”  said  Mrs.  Nugent, 
turning  and  extending  her  hand  to  the  nearest  fireman,  and 
the  girls  followed  her  example. 

“I  feel  grateful  to  every  one  of  you.”  said  Miss  Caldwell; 
“but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  that  it  was  Mr.  Whaley 
who  brought  me  out  of  the  fire.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  one  of  the  older  members.  “And  Tom 
is  just  the  boy  to  snatch  a  girl  up  in  his  arms,  fire  or  no 
fire.  ” 

The  firemen  chuckled,  the  young  lady  smiled,  turned,  looked 
at  Tom,  and  then  said: 

“I  am  sure  I’m  glad  you  like  girls  well  enough  to  be  willing 
to  go  into  a  fire  after  them.” 

“I’m  willing  to  do  that  every  time,”  he  laughed.  “I  have 
two  sisters  at  home,  who  are  as  good  girls  as  ever  breathed, 
and  that’s  why  I’m  very  fond  of  other  girls.” 

Mr.  Nugent,  of  course,  like  Mr.  Livingston,  gave  vent  to 
many  expressions  of  friendship  and  gratitude.  He  stated 
that  the  boys  of  No.  2  could  all  count  upon  him  as  a  friend 
to  be  relied  upon  whenever  they  needed  a  friend. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TOM  DEFENDS  IIIS  I.TFE. 

When  Tom  went  home  to  his  noonday  meal  his  motner  met 
him  with  n  happy  smile  on  her  face,  saving: 

“Tom,  you  can’t  guess  who  has  been  here  this  morning.” 
I  don  t  suppose  1  can,  mother,  for  I  never  was  good  at 
guessing.”  * 

“Mol!.  Ethel  Livingston  came  and  spent  an  hour  with  me. 
and  she  is  really  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  I  ever  met,  and 
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she  wants  fo  see  you.  She  actually  made  me  blush  at  what 
she  said  about  you.  She  says  you  are  as  strong  as  Samson; 
that  as  soon  as  she  felt  your  arm  around  her  waist  she  knew 
she  would  be  saved.  She  remembers  everything,  though  she 
was  awfully  excited,  but  that  you  spoke  kindly  to  her,  told 
her  to  keep  quiet  and  you  would  get  her  out  safely,  but  for 
the  life  of  her  she  couldn’t  keep  still.” 

“That’s  right;  she  didn’t  keep  still  till  her  brother  struck 
her  with  that  stream  of  water,  and  it  was  enough  to  keep  a 
girl  still." 

“Oh,  but  you  ought  to  hear  how  she  does  roast  him,”  said 
his  mother.  “She  says  he  is  about  as  well  fitted  to  be  a  fire¬ 
men  as  he  is  to  be  a  monk.” 

“She’s  got  him  down  right.”  said  Tom,  who  hurried  through 
the  meal  and  returned  to  his  work. 

On  his  way  to  the  shop  Tom  met  Jennie  Cosgrove  and  her 
cousin.  Miss  Griswold. 

They  both  ran  up  to  him.  and  shook  his  hand. 

“Oh.  Mr.  Whaley,”  said  Jennie,  “I  see  you’ve  been  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  other  girls.” 

’■Yes."  he  laughed.  “Little  girls  will  get  into  fires,  and 
some  one  has  to  pull  them  out.” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  have  to  pull  me  out;  I  jumped  out.” 

“Yes,  so  you  did;  but  you  were  so  frightened  you  didn’t 
seem  to  care  where  you  fell!” 

“Oh,  I  knew  there  were  some  young  men  down  below  there 
who  would  catch  me.” 

“Sensible.”  he  laughed.  “It  isn’t  every  young  lady  that 
will  admit  that  she  jumped  at  a  young  man  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  caught  in  his  arms.” 

.  "Oh,  that’s  cruel,”  she  said;  “but  I  don’t  care;  I’ll  admit 
I’d  rather  jump  into  a  young  man’s  arms  than  into  a  fire.” 

“That’s  right;  and,  by  the  way.  Miss  Jennie,  there’s  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  our  company  who  is  very  anxious  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  he’s  a  good  fellow,  too;  he  earns  three 
dollars  a  day,  and  he’s  old  enough  to  marry,  for  he’s  twenty- 
two.  ” 

“Oh,  my!  Bring  him  around  to  see  me.  My  cousin  Cora 
here  will  be  ever  so  glad  to  entertain  him.” 

Being  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  at  his  work,  he  soon  excused 
himself  and  left  the  two  girls. 

Before  he  reached  the  shop  Tom  came  up  face  to  face  with 
Morris,  the  incendiary. 

“Say,  Tom.”  growled  the  fellow,  _  “what’s  the  matter  with 
our  having  it  out  right  here?” 

“Morris,  what  have  you  got  against  me?”  Tom  asked. 

“You  accused  me  of  firing  the  Bell  &  Wood  shop.” 

“I've  done  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“I  understand  that  you  did.  You  told  the  mayor  that  the 
fire  was  of  incendiary  origin,  and  that  you’d  seen  me  run 
out  of  the  old  building  and  leave  an  oil  can  behind.” 

“I  simply  gave  him  the  evidence  I  found,  but  I  made  no 
charge  against  you.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  though,  to  your 
face,  that  I  do  believe  you  started  that  fire.” 

The  man  hissed  out  an  oath  and  started  toward  him. 

Tom  knew  that  those  thick,  broad  shoulders  meant  great 
brute  strength,  so  he  sprang  back,  drew  his  knife,  and  said: 

“Morris.  I'll  kill  you  if  you  attack  me.  You  are  a  stronger 
man  than  I  am,  and  I  know  that  you’d  like  to  get  me  out  of 
the  way,  but  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  do  it.” 

“Only  a  coward  would  use  a  knife,”  hissed  Morris. 

“That’s  all  right;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  kill  you  if  you  jump  on  me  now  or  any  other  time,  so 
you’d  better  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.” 

There  was  nobody  in  sight  on  the  street  at  that  particular 
time. 

So  Morris  picked  up  a  stone  nearly  the  size  of  a  cocoanut. 
Tom  saw  his  peril.  He  knew  that  if  the  stone  hit  him  he 
was  a  goner. 

Morris  drew  back  to  hurl  the  stone  at  him.  It  seemed  that 
his  right  foot  stepped  on  a  round  stone  the  size  of  a  large 
marble,  and  as  he  made  the  effort  to  throw  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  fell. 

Quick  ns  a  flash  Tom  sprang  at  him,  snatched  the  stone  up, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  smashed  him  in  the  face 
with  it. 

It  was  an  awful  crash,  and  the  man  lay  there  unconscious. 

Tom  looked  at  him.  and  then  gazed  up  and  down  the  street 
to  s***  if  |*e  could  get  sight  of  an  officer,  or  some  one  whom  he 
could  MM:d  for  the  police. 

A 'tosh  the  street  was  a  little  cottage  where  lived  a  work¬ 
ingman. 

I  n*-  front  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  couple  stepped  out. 


“l’oung  man,  we  saw  that,  and  we  will  be  witnesses  for 
you.  You  did  just  right,”  said  the  man. 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  he  replied.  “Will  you  wratch 
him  till  I  can  go  to  the  police  station.  I  fear  he’s  pretty 
badly  hurt.” 

Tom  knew7  the  old  man  by  sight,  and  he  and  his  wife  knew 
him,  so  he  hurried  off,  and  two  blocks  away  met  an  officer 
and  told  hint  what  had  happened. 

“All  right;  I’ll  go  with  you,”  and  he  returned  to  the  place 
accompanied  by  the  officer. 

There  they  found  Morris  sitting  up  in  a  dazed  condition, 
bleeding  profusely,  his*  nose  and  mouth  badly  crushed. 

The  officer  ' took  his  name  and  address,  sent  for  an  ambu¬ 
lance,  and  had  Morris  conveyed  to  the  police  station,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  incident  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Grey- 
stone,  and  the  firemen  of  Nos.  1  and  2  that  evening  at  their 
respective  headquarters  told  Tom  they  would  stand  by  him  to 
a  man.  , 

The  authorities  didn’t  arrest  Tom,  for  they  were  convinced 
from  what  the  old  man  and  his  wife  stated  that  he  had  acted 
solely  in  self-defense. 

The  physicians  were  doubtful  about  Morris  recovering  from 
his  injuries,  for  it  was  a  heavy  stone,  which  had  been  taken 
to  the  police  station  by  the  arresting  officer,  and  it  had 
smashed  in  the  nose  and  the  upper  teeth,  making  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ghastly  wound. 

That  evening  a  heavy  threatening  storm  cloud  hovered  over 
the  city. 

Tom  stood  out  on  the  little  porch  of  his  mother’s  cottage, 
and  debated  with  himself  whether  or  not  he  should  go  to  the 
engine  house,  as  was  his  usual  custom  every  evening. 

Heavy  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  earth  every  few  minutes, 
and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  keen  crack  of  thunder  and  lightning 
combined,  and  Tom  said  to  himself: 

“There!  That  struck  somewhere.” 

Just  a  few  minutes  later  he  heard  the  fire  alarm,  and  it 
struck  for  the  second  district. 

He  bounded  off  the  porch  and  ran  in  that  direction. 

Before  he  reached  there  he  heard  an  explosion  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  city,  and  there  was  a  great  flash  of  light  that 
seemed  to  illumine  the  whole  heavens.  It  was  in  the  center 
of  a  business  block,  and  lightning  had  struck  a  large  store 
which  dealt  in  paints  and  oils. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  located  the  fire. 
“The  whole  block  is  doomed  if  the  threatening  storm  should 
raise  a  wind.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OIL  AND  WATER. 

Nos.  1  and  2  reached  the  fire  about  the  same  time.  It  was 
evident  that  it  had  been  started  by  the  lightning,  which 
was  still  playing  furiously,  while  peals  of  thunder  fairly 
shook  the  earth. 

“Boys,”  sang  out  the  young  foreman,  “nobody  lives  in  this 
building,  but  it  is  full  of  explosive  material.  There  are  no 
lives  to  save,  except  our  own.  but  we  must  do  our  duty.  Let 
no  one  enter  the  building,  but  throw  the  streams  through  the 
windows.” 

It  was  a  three-story  building,  and  three  floors  were  stored 
with  inflammable  material. 

No.  3  came  up  and  quickly  threw  a  stream,  bursting  in  the 
wT inflows  of  the  third  story. 

Tom  Whaley  attempted  to  give  them  no  orders,  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  nozzlemen  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  tremendous  explosion;  almost  the 
entire  roof  of  the  building  was  sent  flying  high  in  the  air,  and 
millions  of  sparks  went  with  it. 

“Look  out!  Look  out!”  sang  out  the  foremen  of  Nos.  1  and 
2.  The  firemen,  however,  stood  to  their  posts  and  showers  of 
broken  timber  fell  all  around  them. 

There  were  very  few  spectators  there  on  account  of  the 
fierce  lightning,  loud  peals  of  thunder  and  the  momentary 
expectation  of  a  great  downpour  of  rain. 

One  member  of  No.  1  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of 
timber  and  dropped  to  the  ground  like  one  dead. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  foreman  sang  out  to  the  policeman: 

“Summon  an  ambulance  for  that  mnn!” 

The  policeman  at  once  picked  him  up  and  bore  him  away 
from  the  scene. 

It  was  a  magnificent,  spectacle— the  great  volume  of  smoke 
and  flame  that  followed  the  explosion. 
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Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  the  debris  fell  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  adjoining  buildings.  Some  were  burning  and  others 
were  not. 

It  was  a  brick  building,  and  so  were  all  the  others  in  the 
block. 

The  mayor  rushed  up  to  Tom  Whaley  and  asked: 

“Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it.  Tom?" 

“I  don't  know.  sir.  There’s  no  wind  blowing  yet.  and  1 
hope  that  the  storm  won’t  bring  any  with  it.  It  would  be  a 
godsend,  though,  if  the  rain  would  come  quickly!”  and  the 
next  moment  lie  yelled  through  the  trumpet: 

“Throw  water  on  the  adjoining  roofs!” 

The  nozzlemeu  of  Nos.  1  and  2  obeyed  the  order.  The 
streams  were  sent  up  high  in  the  air  and  fell  in  showers  on 
the  root,  while  the  flames,  confined  in  the  brick  walls,  shot  up 
as  though  out  of  a  great  furnace. 

The  next  moment  another  explosion  occurred  and  burning 
material  was  sent  up  in  a  great  shower;  much  broken  glass 
rattled  on  the  street  around  the  firemen,  and  again  one  of 
the  men  was  hurt,  a  piece  of  glass  having  split  his  cheek. 

Tom  rushed  to  him  and  saw  the  blood  streaming  down  over 
his  uniform. 

“Go  to  the  hospital,  Joe,”  he  said  to  him.  ‘That’s  a  bad 
cut.  ” 

He  belonged  to  No.  2. 

.Toe  went  staggering  away,  and  reached  the  ambulance 
while  they  were  putting  the  other  man  into  it. 

It  was  then  driven  off  rapidly  toward  the  hospital. 

“Boys,  look  out!”  he  called  to  them.  “There  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  other  explosions,  and  you  want  to  look  out  for  the 
front  wall  there.  It  may  come  down  at  the  next  explosion.” 

The  nozzlemen  of  Nos.  1  and  2  held  their  ground,  throwing 
their  streams  on  the  adjoining  buildings;  but  No.  3  kept  pour¬ 
ing  their  stream  upon  the  flames. 

Of  course  the  foremen  of  Nos.  1  and  2  said  nothing  to 
them. 

Tlie  mayor,  however,  rushed  up  to  Arthur  Livingston,  the 
foreman,  and  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  throw  water  on  the 
buildings  adjoining,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them,  as  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  to  manage  the  fire. 

Livingston  had  the  good  sense  to  issue  the  order,  and  two 
streams  were  poured  upon  the  building  on  the  right,  while 
No.  1  looked  after  that  on  the  left. 

Then  followed  other  explosions,  some  small  ones  and  others 
of  greater  proportions;  but  each  time  showers  of  sparks  and 
burning  timbers  went  up.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
saved  from  the  building. 

No  attempt  to  save  anything  was  made.  All  the  time  thun¬ 
der  was  shaking  the  earth  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  fol¬ 
lowed  in  rapid  succession. 

Suddenly  the  wind  rose  and  the  flames  were  blown  toward 
the  rear  of  the  burning  building;  but  there  was  a  vacant  space 
of  fully  two  hundred  feet  wide  in  the  rear,  where  there  were 
board  fences  and  a  great  pile  of  boxes,  put  out  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  stores.  The  mayor  became  very  much  excited. 

He  rushed  up  to  the  young  foreman  of  No.  2  again,  and 
inquired  as  to  what  he  thought  were  the  chances. 

“It’s  hard  to  say.  sir.  I  believe,  though,  that  the  double 
brick  walls  on  either  side  will  check  it.  The  main  danger  is 
the  blowing  out  of  the  walls.” 

Suddenly  the  rain  began  to  descend,  and  it  came  in  torrents. 

The  few  hundred  spectators  who  had  been  drawn  to  the 
spot  by  the  conflagration  at  once  broke  for  shelter,  and  soon 
only  the  firemen  and  parties  who  were  interested  in  the  other 
buildings  in  the  block  remained. 

The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  naturally  did  more  to  sa*ve 
the  adjoining  roofs  than  all  the  fire  companies  combined. 

As  the  water  descended  into  the  great  furnace  it  sputtered 
and  popped  like  a  million  firecrackers  set  on  at  once,  and  a 
dense  volume  of  smoke  went  up,  while  the  flames  grew  less 
and  !6'£s  in  volume. 

“ Boys,  turn  your  streams  on  the  fire!”  Tom  ordered  through 
his  trqmpet,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  promptly  obeyed. 

NO.  3.  however,  kept  on  (the  right,  evidently  to  show  that 
they  were  not  obeying  the  orders  of  any  other  foreman  than 
theiivown. 

Finally  Livingston  ordered  his  nozzleman  to  turn  his  stream 
on  the  fire,  and,  of  course,  he  did  so. 

The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  steadily,  for  at.  least 
twenty  minutes,  and  but  for  that  the  entire  block  would 
probably  have  been  destroyed. 

Of  course,  the  cellar  began  to  fill  with  water  from  the  rain 
and  the  three  Are  engines. 


Suddenly  Tom  rushed  up  to  the  foreman  of  No.  1  and  said 
to  him: 

“Say,  look  here,  old  man;  there  must  be  some  two  or  three 
feet  of  water  in  the  cellar  by  this  time.” 

'•‘Yes.  I  think  so.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  do  to  till  it,  for  oil,  you  know,  floats  on 
top  of  water;  all  the  floating  timbers  will  act  as  wicks,  and 
as  fast  as  the  water  puts  them  out  they’ll  light  up  again. 
If  we  continue  to  pour  water  into  the  cellar  it  will  rise  and 
overflow,  the  oil  will  run  down  the  gutters,  and  we’ll  have 
a  deuce  of  a  time,  for  it’s  very  hot,  you  know,  and  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  water  on  it  will  hardly  extinguish  it.” 

Tom  at  once  ordered  his  nozzleman  to  cease  throwing  the 
stream  into  the  cellar,  very  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
members  of  No.  3,  whose  nozzleman  continued  to  pour  the 
stream  into  the  fire. 

Young  Livingston  was  puzzled.  He  rushed  up  to  Tom  and 
yelled  at  him: 

“Why  the  deuce  don’t  you  keep  your  stream  going?  What’s 
the  matter?” 

“Say,  Livingston,  don’t ^you  know7  that  that  cellar  has  many 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  oil  in  it?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do;  and  it  will  burn  up  the  whole  town 
if  we  don’t  put  it  out.  I’ll  report  you  to  the  council  if  you 
don’t  play  on  it!” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  HARD  FIGIIT  WITH  THE  FLAMES. 

Young  Livingston  was  very  much  excited  and  threatened 
to  report  the  foreman  of  No.  2  to  the  City  Council  if  he  didn’t 
at  once  resume  *  throwing  his  stream  into  the  vortex  of 
flame. 

“You  can  report  and  be  hanged!”  retorted  Tom.  “If  we  fill 
that  cellar  with  water  the  oil,  which  floats  on  top,  will  set  the 
whole  town  afire!” 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do,  then?”  Livingston  asked,  the 
truth  suddenly  flashing  upon  him  that  young  Whaley  was 
right. 

“Simply  watch  it  and  see  that  it  doesn’t  spread  to  the 
other  buildings.  The  storm  is  doing  the  work  for  us.” 

The  next  moment  he  yelled  at  his  nozzleman  to  cease  throw¬ 
ing  the  stream  on  the  fire. 

“Where  shall  I  throw  it,  then?”  the  nozzleman  asked. 

“Hold  it  for  further  orders,”  was  the  reply. 

All  the  time  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  The 
wind  had  died  away,  but  the  oil,  being  heated  almost  to  a 
boiling  point,  kept  burning  fiercely. 

The  double,  brick  walls  on  either  side  held  it  in  bound, 
but  the  heat  was  intense. 

Tom  told  the  mayor  that  the  keepers  of  the  stores  alongside 
of  the  burning  building  should  examine  their  cellar. 

The  owners  of  the  buildings  had  not  even  dared  go  inside 
for  fear  that  an  explosion  would  send  the  walls  crashing 
down  upon  them. 

They  were  present,  though,  notwithstanding  the  rain¬ 
storm,  and  the  mayor  went  to  them,  told  them  what  Tom  had 
suggested,  and  they  at  once  made  inquiry  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  more  explosions. 

“None  whatever,”  said  Tom,  “unless  there  are  barrels  of 
oil  floating  about  in  the  cellar.  If  so,  they  will  explode  after 
a  while,  but  as  the  space  is  all  open  above  them  the  force  will 
go  upward  instead  of  sideways.  It  will  only  scatter  burning 
oil  and  add  more  fuel  to  the  flames.” 

“I  won’t  risk  it,”  said  the  owner  of  the  store  on  the  right. 

“Open  the  door  for  me,  then.”  said  Tom,  “and  I’ll  send 
some  of  my  men  in  there.” 

The  storekeeper  very  promptly  opened  his  front  door  and 
Tom,  with  his  assistant  foreman,  rushed  in.  and  greatly  to  his 
surprise,  found  that  the  walls  were  scarcely  warm  on  that 
side. 


“Well.  I’ll  tell  you  about  this  wall.”  said  the  storekeeper 
“there  are  two  walls,  one  for  each  store,  each  a  foot  thick! 


so  there  are  two  feet  of  solid  brick  wall  between  us  and  the 
flames.  ” 


“That’s  all  right.”  said  Tom:  “but  before  the  oil  is  -ill 
consumed  this  wall  will  be  pretty,  hot.  and  if  vou  know  of  un¬ 
inflammable  material  close  to  the  wall  on  Ibis  side  1  wmt 
have  it  removed.” 


“There  is  nothing  but  dry  goods  and  shoes  against  the  will 
here,  1  believe.  Of  course,  there  is  good  deal  of  paper  such 
as  paper  boxes,  against  it.” 


“Then  we’d  better  have  the  shelves  pulled  down  ” 

“But  who  is  to  do  it?”  the  storekeeper  asked 

“I'll  settle  that  question,”  said  Tom,  and  he  i  mined  lately 
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ordered  the  members  of  No.  2  to  get  to  work.  They  used  the 
hooks  belonging  to  the  company*  and  In  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  great  crash,  for  the  shelves  were  pulled  over  with¬ 
out  any  ceremony.  And  soon  there  was  a  cleared  space  of 
several  feet  by  the  wall. 

Showcases  were  smashed,  but  as  no  water  was  used  there 
w::s  practically  little  damage  done  except  to  the  shelving. 

"New  let’s  see  about  the  other  side!”  and  Tom  led  the  way 
to  the  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire. 

The  doors  were  locked  and  the  owner  was  nowhere  about. 

That,  too,  was  a  dry  goods  store. 

"Who  has  the  key  to  this  door?”  Tom  asked. 

Of  course,  nobody  knew. 

“Come,  boys,  let's  burst  it  in!”  and  four  of  the  stalwart  fel¬ 
lows  hurled  themselves  against  the  heavy  oaken  door;  it 
gave  way  against  their  united  strength.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  shelving  was  pulled  down  and  cotton  and  silks  were  piled 
on  the  floor. 

The  wall  in  there  was  somewhat  warmer  than  the  one 
in  the  other  building  was. 

“Now,  Mr.  Mayor,”  said  Tom,  “place  a  policeman  in  front 
of  each  store,  with  orders  to  permit  no  one  to  enter  except 
the  owners,”  Tom  suggested,  “and  we  wrlll  watch  the  fire.” 

By  midnight  it  was  still  burning,  but  the  heroic  firemen 
were  watching  every  point  of  danger  with  the  faithfulness  of 
so  many  watchdogs.  All  night  long  they  toiled  and  watched. 

The  clouds  cleared  away  and  the  stars  came  out,  but  there 
were  no  more  sparks  to  fly. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW  TOM  MET  ETHEL  LIVINGSTON. 

The  members  of  No.  3  remained  by  their  engine,  tired  and 
sleepy,  but  not  daring  to  leave  the  post  of  danger. 

Young  Livingston,  however,  walked  about  to  keep  awake 
aud  regain  his  lost  prestige. 

The  mayor  went  up  to  him  and  remarked: 

"Livingston,  your  men  are  doing  finely.  They  are  stand¬ 
ing  to  their  posts  like  heroes.” 

“Thank  you.  Mr.  Mayor.  We  are  here  to  do  our  duty,  and 
we  don’t  intend  to  leave  our  post  as  long  as  there  is  any 
danger  threatening.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Mayor,”  called  out  one  of  the  men,  “how  is  it 
that  no  coffee  has  been  sent  to  us?  We  have  been  working 
here  all  night.” 

“Never  thought  of  it,  my  boy.  I’ll  see  to  it  at  once!”  and 
his  honor  hurried  away  to  a  restaurant  in  the  next  block, 
which  had  not  yet  been  opened  as  it  was  then  abouf  dawn. 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  the  proprietor  to  hurry  to  his  place 
of  business  and  make  several  gallons  of  coffee  for  the  fire¬ 
men. 

The  proprietor  came  quickly,  gathered  up  his  cooks  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  the  coffee.  v 

A  half  hour  later  the  waiters  came  with  steaming  coffee 
and  a  basketful  of  cups  and  saucers. 

Never  were  firemen  so  hungry  for  such  a  treat.  The  coffee 
was  made  strong,  and  the  men  took  it  without  sugar.  Some 
of  them  took  two  and  three  cups. 

The  mayor  then  sent  orders  to  the  restaurant  to  prepare 
breakfast  for  the  men,  and  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
the  bill. 

An  hour  later  the  firemen  were  informed  that  they  could 
have  breakfast  at  the  restaurant. 

"Well,  we  can’t  leave  this  fire,”  said  Tom,  “but  each  com¬ 
pany  can  spare  about  half  its  force  to  go  and  get  their  break- 
last.  and  on  their  return  the  other  half  can  go;”  and  that  was 
the  way  It  was  managed. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  noon  that  the  fire  expended  itself. 
The  last  drop  of  oil  was  consumed  and  about  three  feet  depth 
of  hot  water  was  left  in  the  cellar. 

Then  the  firemen  returned  to  their  headquarters,  tired, 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  very  sleepy. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  company’s  headquarters,  Tom 
Whaley  made  a  break  for  home. 

He  wanted  to  exchange  his  wet  clothes  for  dry  ones,  and 
then  sleep  the  rest  of  the  day.  His  face  and  hands  were  al¬ 
most  black  from  the  smoke  of  burning  oil,  and  when  he  en- 
t*-r»*d  h!s  mother’s  cottage  he  heard  her  exclaim: 

“Why,  Tom,  you  are  a  sight  to  look  at!” 

Behind  his  mother  stood  a  young  lady,  who  Inquired: 

"Mrs.  Whaley.  Is  that  your  Tom?” 

"Yes,  that’s  rny  Tom.” 

-Well,  he’s  my  Tom,  too!”  and  she  rushed  at  him,  threw 
;,r-r  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  actually  getting  [ 

pome  of  the  black  on  her  lips. 


ne  hold  her  off  at  arm’s  length,  looked  her  In  the  face  and 
asked: 

“Are  you  Miss  Livingston?” 

“Yes,  I’m  Ethel  Livingston,  the  girl  whose  life  you  saved, 
and  the  girl  who  is  not  ashamed  to  show  her  gratitude  and 
admiration.  ” 

“Well,  you  are  as  pretty  as  red  shoes,”  he  laughed;  “and 
if  you’ll  wait  till  I’ve  washed  my  face  and  hands  and  put  on 
some  dry  clothes,  I’ll  show  you  how  I  appreciate  a  pretty 
girl.  ” 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  and  Mrs.  Whaley  remarked: 

“Miss  Livingston,  you’ve  got  some  of  that  black  on  your 
face.” 

“I  don’t  care  for  that!”  she  laughed.  “I  came  here  to  see 
Tom  Whaley  and  tell  him  how  grateful  I  am,  aud  that  he  is 
the  noblest  man  in  all  the  world!”  and  she  placed  her  little 
hand  in  his  blackened  palm  as  she  spoke. 

“Miss  Livingston,”  he  remarked,  "your  brother,  Arthur, 
has  been  fighting  the  fire  with  us  all  night1  long,  and  has  be¬ 
haved  bravely.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  that!  But  I  know  it’s  because 
you  set  him  a  good  example.” 

“Oh,  we  all  did  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability!”  and 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips  he  dropped  it  and  rushed  to  his 
room. 

He  didn’t  reappear  until  a  full  half  hour  had  passed. 

“Well,  dinner  is  ready,  Tom,”  said  Mrs.  Whaley.  “I  knew 
you  would  come  home  very  hungry.” 

“They  gave  us  breakfast  at  the  restaurant,  but  I  confess 
to  having  considerable  appetite  left,  and  it  is  all  the  better  for 
having  such  pleasant  company;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  looked 
admiringly  at  Ethel  Livingston,  who  seemed  almost  too  happy 
to  keep  control  of  herself. 

She  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  tremor. 

Susie  had  come  in  from  school,  but  Ella  had  taken  her 
lunch  with  her  to  the  factory  where  she  worked,  so  she  was 
not  present. 

Susie  greatly  admired  the  aristocratic  young  lady,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  meal  could  scarcely  keep  her  eyes  off  her  face. 

Ethel  sat  alongside  of  Tom,  quietly  listening  to  his  story’ 
of  the  battle  with  the  burning  oil  all  night  long,  and  how  oik; 
of  the  men  was  knocked  senseless  by  one  of  the  flying  tim¬ 
bers,  and  how  the  piece  of  glass  cut  open  the  cheek  of  oue  of 
his  company. 

The  meal  over,  Tom  and  the  young  lady  went  into  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  while  his  mother  and  Susie  attended  to  clearing 
away  the  dishes. 

“Tom,”  said  Ethel  as  she  sat  by  his  side,  “do  yrou  see  that 
diamond  on  my  finger,  there?” 

.“Yes;  but  it  is  not  as  pretty  as  the  hand  is.” 

Without  noticing  the  compliment  she  continued:  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  have  that  put  in  a  scarf  pin,  and  I  want  you  to  wear 
it.” 

“Don’t  do  that,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  at  all  appropriate  for  a 
poor  mechanic  to  wear  a  three  or  four  hundred  dollar  dia¬ 
mond  scarf  pin.  I  would  rather  wear  you  in  my  heart.” 

That  remark  of  Tom’s  broke  Ethel  all  up,  and  the  minutes 
that  followed  marked  the  time  of  a  love-making  and  be¬ 
trothal  between  the  young  people.  However,  Ethel’s  folks 
were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

TOM  WHALEY  AND  ETHEL  LIVINGSTON. 

Now.  lest  the  reader  might  think  that  Ethel  Livingston 
was  what  might  be  called  a  bold  girl,  it  is  necessary  that  an 
explanation  should  be  made.  She  was  of  an  extremely’  ro¬ 
mantic  disposition,  and  being  the  only  daughter  of  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  family,  she  had  grown  up  Impulsive,  wilful,  and  al¬ 
ways  permitted  to  have  her  own  way  about  things.  Coupled 
with  that,  she  was  of  an  extremely  frank  disposition.  She 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  handsome  young  man 
who  had  saved  her  life,  and  had  been  cultivating  the  pas¬ 
sion  every  hour  since  the  rescue. 

She  was  one  of  the  belles  of  society  in  Greystone,  very 
popular  with  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  with  all 
her  impulsiveness,  extremely  affectionate, 

“Now,  Tom,”  said  she,  nfter  sitting  an  hour  with  him,  “you 
need  sleep  and  rest.  I  won’t  detain  you  any  longer.” 

"Oh,  don’t  leave  me  now,”  he  pleaded.  “I  don’t  feel  the 
least  hit  wearied  or  sleepy.  I  couldn’t  with  you  by  my  side.” 

.Tust  then  Mrs.  Whaley  entered  tho  room  and  said: 

“Tom,  you  must  really  go  to  your  room  and  get  some  sleep. 
You  were  at  that  fire  all  night  long,  and  all  afternoon,” 
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“That’s  just  what  I’ve  been  telling  him,  Mrs.  Whaley,”  paid 
Ethel;  “but  he  has  been  sitting  here  holding  my  hand,  and  T 
didn’t  have  the  heart  to  drive  him  away.” 

She  laughed  and  the  widow  joined  her. 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  go,”  said  Tom,  rising  and,  shaking  hands 
with  the  young  girl,  turned  and  left  the  room. 

“Mrs.  Whaley.”  said  Ethel,  as  she  put  her  arms  around 
her  neck,  “Tom  and  I  understand  each  other,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  it.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  for  me,  but  we 
want  it  kept  a  secret,  for  you  know  how  people  will  talk. 
I’ll  come  here  often  to  see  you,  and  will  try  to  drop  in  at 
times  when  he  is  at  home.” 

“Say.  dear,”  said  the  widow,  “don’t  leave  yet.  There's 
something  I  want  to  tell  you.  The  mayor  has  been  trying 
to  persuade  Tom  to  accept  the  position  as  chief  of  the  Grey- 
stone  Fire  Department  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  a  year.” 

“Oh,  my!  Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Won’t  he  accept  it?” 

“Well,  he  hasn’t  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  yet.  He  hasn’t 
quite  finished  his  trade.  He  thinks  that,  as  he  is  a  poor  boy, 
he.,  must  work  for  his  living;  that  he  should  stick  to  his  trade, 
which  is  a  good  one,  you  know.  He  thinks  that  the  position 
as  fire  chief  would  be  but  temporary;  that  he  might  hold  it. 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  some  politician  would  beat  him, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  return  to  his  trade  without  hav¬ 
ing  thoroughly  learned  it  in  all  its  branches.  Now,  I  know 
that  you  have  more  influence  with  him  than  any  one  else  on 
earth.  I  want  you  to  persuade  him  to  take  that  position. 
There  will  soon  be  other  fire  companies  organized,  and  it  will 
be  an  honorable  position,  one  of  influence  and  great  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

“Well.  I  think  he  ought  to  take  it,  and  will  tell  him  so  the 
next  time  I  see  him.” 

“Tlvank  you,  dear.  Now,  run  in  and  see  us  as  often  as  you 
can.  I  feel  as  though  you  were  my  own  daughter,  and  1 
want  you  to  feel  that  way  towards  me,”  and  with  that  the 
impulsive  young  lady  left  the  cottage  and  returned  to  her 
home,  happier  than  ever  before  in  her  life. 

As  for  Tom,  he  fell  asleep  within  a  few  minutes  after  his 
head  struck  the  pillow,  for  he  was  practically  almost  ex¬ 
hausted. 

His  mother  didn’t  awaken  him  until  the  evening  meal  was 
on  the  table. 

Then,  knowing  that  he  could  sleep  again  during  the  night, 
she  called  him  up. 

“Hello!”  he  said,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
“I  must  have  slept  soundly,  for  I  never  turned  after  lying 
down.” 

“I  never  saw  you  sleep  so  hard.  Tom,”  his  mother  re¬ 
marked.  “Here  is*  a  note  for  you  that  the  mayor  sent  in, 
saying  that  he  hoped  to  meet  you  to-night  at  the  engine 
house,”  and  she  handed  him  the  note,  which  Tom  read  as  he 
sat  down  at  the  table. 

“Now,  Tom,  the  mayor  will  probably  ask  you  again  to 
aceept  the  position  as  chief  tff  the  fire  department,  and  if  he 
does,  you  must  be  sure  to  accept  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  ought  to  do  so,  mother,  for  it  will  be  sure 
to  make  trouble  with  No.  3.” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  I’ve  spoken  to  Miss  Livingston 
about  it,  and  she  said  she  hoped  you  would  accept  it.” 

Tom  remained  in  deep  thought  during  the  meal,  and  soon 
afterward  left  the  cottage  to  go  to  the  engine  house. 

There  he  met  the  mayor  and  two  members  of  the  city 
council. 

They  went  upstairs  into  one  of  the  dormitory  rooms,  and 
there  talked  about  the  terrible  work  of  the  firemen  the  night 
before. 

“Now,  Whaley,”  said  the  mayor,  “but  for  that  rainstorm 
last  night  that  entire  block  would  have  been  wiped  out.” 

“"No  doubt  ot  that,”  said  Tom.  “It  was  a  most  fortunate 
occurrence,  but  then  it  was  a  most  unusual  fire.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  store  in  the  city  that  had  so  many  com¬ 
bustibles  in  it  as  that  one.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  one  of  the  councilmen.  “Every 
drug  store  has  just  as  much  inflammable  material  in  it.  The 
paint  stores  also  have  just  as  much;  and  all  the  ameers  in 
town  sell  illuminating  oil.”  6 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TOil  WHALEY  ELECTED  FIRE  CHIEF. 

The  young  foreman  agreed  that  the  councilman  was  right, 


the  fact  that  the  city  was  built  up  mainly  of  frame  build¬ 
ings. 

“That's  Just  what  we  wanted  to  see  you  about,  my  boy.” 
put  in  the  mayor.  “The  council  meets  to-morrow  night,  and 
I  intend  to  urge  the  rapid  organization  of  two  other  fire  com¬ 
panies.  That  will  be  five  in  all.  They  will  be  worse  than  ^ 
useless  without  a  controlling  head.  "We  must  have  a  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  and  I  believe  that  every  member  of  the 
council  will  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  you  are  the  man 
for  the  place.”  t 

“All  right;  I’ll  take  it,”  said  Tom,  “even  against  my  judg¬ 
ment.” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  the  mayor,  grasping  his  hand  and 
shaking  it  warmly.  They  went  downstairs  into  the  main  hall, 
and  talked  quite  a  while  with  the  other  members. 

“Say,  how  is  Joe?”  the  mayor  inquired. 

“He  is  in  the  hosnital  vet.”  returned  the  assistant  fore¬ 
man,  Jack  Crowell.  “I  went  up  to  see  him  late  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  doctors  say  it  was  a  pretty  bad  but,  and  that  he 
won’t  be  able  to  go  to  work  again  inside  of  a  month.  It’s 
hard  on  him,  for  he  has  an  old  father  and  mother  to  sup¬ 
port.” 

“I’ll  go  up  and  see  him  to-morrow,”  said  the  Mayor.  “His 
parents  will  not  lack  one  penny  in  the  matter  of  wages.  I'll 
see  to  that  myself.” 

“Say,  Mr.  Mayor,  we  are  going  to  re-elect  you  again,”  sung 
out  one  of  the  firemen. 

“That’s  ail  right,  boys.  It  isn’t  that  I’m  looking  after.  When  « 
a  man  risks  his  life  to  save  property  the  city  must  see  to  it 
that  he  don’t  lose  anything  by  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Tom.  “Joe  is  as  good  a  man  as  we 
have  in  the  company,  and  as  a  fireman  he  is  worth  his  weight 
in  gold.” 

“That  he  is,”  sang  out  several  of  the  other  members. 

When  Tom  went  home  that  night  at  a  rather  late  hour 
his  mother  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  him.  The  two  girls  had 
retired. 

“Tom,”  she  asked  as  soon  as  he  entered,  “what  did  the 
mayor  want  to  see  you  about?” 

“Oh,  about  the  same  old  thing.  He  wanted  me  to  take  the 
place  of  fire  chief.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  tell  him?” 

“I  told  him  I  would  take  it.” 

She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  say¬ 
ing; 

“Oh,  you  good  boy!  I  knew  you  would.” 

“There  was  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it,”  he  said.  “He  had 
two  of  the  councilmen  with  him,  and  they  wouldn’t  take  no 
for  an  answer.”  t 

“Ah,  I  know  what  influenced  you,”  and  she  laughed.  “She 
will  be  ever  so  glad  of  it.” 

Tom  went  to  his  room  at  once,  and  was  soon  soundly 

sleeping. 

He  found  that  Foreman  Williams  had,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  taken  another  one  of  the  men 
with  him  as  helper. 

“It  couldn’t  be  helped.  Tom.”  said  the  propriety-.  “It  was  * 
an  important  job  that  couldn’t  be  put  off.  We  knew  that  you 
wouldn’t  be  here  during  the  day  at  all;  but  there’s  plenty  of 
work  here  for  you  to  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,  but  it  couldn’t  be  helped,”  and  Tom  threw 
off  his  coat  and  went  to  -work. 

“That  was  an  awful  job,  that  last  fire,”  remarked  the 
proprietor. 

“The  worst  I  ever  saw,”  remarked  Tom.  “A  member  of 
No.  1  was  nearly  killed,  and  one  of  my  men  is  in  the  hospi- 
tal  with  his  left  cheek  split  to  the  bone  by  a  piece  of  flving 
glass.” 

“Didn’t  you  hurt  yourself,  eh?” 

“No;  got  a  few  drops  of  the  burning  oil  on  me,  but  that 
doesn’t  bother  me  much.” 

All  day  long  Tom  worked  at  the  shop,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  thinking  hard  about  the  possibility  of  his°bein«- 
made  chief  of  the  fire  department.  He  couldn’t  help  wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  members  of  No.  3  would  do  about  it  and  often  l 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  young  lady  with  whom  he’had  talked 
the  day  before. 


That  evening  lie  was  at  the  fire  company’s  headquarters 
talking  with  tliG  bojs  ami  commenting  ou  many  tivit 

hnimpruu!  nf  flvn  i.i. _ '%  ■«  .  © 


and  he  remarked  that  he  had  suggested  to  the  mayor  that  at 
least  two  other  fire  companies  should  be  organized,  in  view  of 


happened  at  the  fire.  Many  of  thenTliad  stories  of  narrow 
escapes  to  tell. 

“Say,”  said  one,  “I  hear  that  Arthur  Livingston  has  been 
m  bed  ever  since  lie  went  home  from  the  fire,  utterlv  ex¬ 
hausted.”  ^  i* 
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"Yes."  said  another,  “I  hear  that  at  least  half  of  them  were 
laid  up.  Those  dandies  and  dudes  can’t  stand  a  hard  strain 

like  that,” 

“Well.  I  heard  that  some  of  them  are  going  to  resign,  say¬ 
ing  it  is  a  little  tougher  job  than  they  contemplated.’’ 

^  Well,  if  they  do,  they’ll  be  laughed  out  of  town,”  said 

“'well,  the  assistant  foreman.  “They  didn’t  do  much  good, 
guess  they  did  the  best  they  knew  how.” 

•.  see  here,  boys.”  said  Tom,  “don’t  utter  a  word  in 
*  'nuent  of  their  efforts.  They  are  not  used  to  hard 

°we  are.  By  aud  by  they’ll  make  good  firemen.” 
believe  it,”  said  one  of  the  men,  a  big,  brawny 

'l 

iietlier  they  do  or  not,  don’t  say  anything  to  dis- 
em,  On  the  contrary,  compliment  them.” 

\  .ried  hard  to  redeem  themselves.  It  is  true  they 
etvd  when  the  burning  oil  came  in  their  direction,  but 
Von  can’t  blame  them  for  that.  I  wanted  to  run  myself,”  and 
he  laughed. 

“So  did  I.” 

“So  did  I.” 

“So  did  I.”  sang  out  several  of  them. 

“Yes;  but  all  the  same  you  didn’t  do  it,”  put  in  Tom. 
“They  stuck  it  out  with  us  to  the  last,  and  we  should  give 
them  credit  for  that  fact.” 

About  ten  o’clock  a  member  from  Company  No.  1  rushed 
into  the  engine  house,  and  sang  out: 
t>  “Say.  boys.  I’ve  been  up  to  the  city  hall,  and  heard  the 
mayor  make  a  speech  that  beat  anything  you  ever  heard. 
He  didn’t  do  a  thing  to  us.  He  gave  that  storm  a  good  deal 
of  credit  at  the  fire  the  other  night,  but  said  the  firemen 
^  saved  the  block.  He  urged  the  council  to  appropriate  money 
to  buy  two  more  engines.  They  promptly  did  so,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  see  to  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
panies.” 

At  that  the  firemen  cheered  the  mayor  and  the  council. 

“But  hold  on,”  said  the  man  from  No.  1,  “the  best  is  to 
come  yet.  The  mayor  told  them  that  It  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  fire  chief,  one  who  knew  the  business,  and 
that  he  should  be  paid  well  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  look¬ 
ing  after  the  department.  Councilman  Holmes  introduced 
a  resolution  to  that  effect,  and  it  went  through  with  a  rush. 
Then  Councilman  Hines  sprang  up  and  nominated  Tom  Wha- 
,  ley  for  the  place,  and,  by  all  the  whales  in  the  ocean,  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation.” 

Then  the  boys  of  No.  2  broke  loose.  They  nearly  raised 
the  roof  with  their  yells,  and  gathered  around  Tom,  shook  his 
hand,  and  some  of  them  actually  hugged  him. 

“Say.”  one  of  them  asked  of  the  informant,  “what  pay  are 
they  going  to  give  him?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know!  I  didn’t  wait  for  any  more,  but  ran 
all  the  way  down  here  to  bring  the  news.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^  NO.  3  GOES  OUT  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  members  of  No.  2  raised  such  a  racket  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  on  hearing  the  news  of  Tom  Whaley’s  election  as 
the  head  of  the  fire  department  that  fully  a  hundred  people 
gathered  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
*  about. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  No.  1  came  down  to  congratulate 
Tom  and  his  boys. 

Among  them  was  the  foreman,  who  had  always  co-oper- 

Iatcd  with  him  at  every  fire. 

“Now.  look  here,  old  man,”  said  Tom  to  him,  as  he  sho?>k  his 
hand,  “if  they  will  let  me  do  so,  I’ll  appoint  you  as  assistant 
chief,  :  o  you  can  take  my  place  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me.  You’ve  always  co-operated  with  me,  and  I  know  you 
understand  the  business  even  better  than  I  do.” 

“That’ s  all  right,  Chief,"  said  the  old  fireman.  “I’ll  serve 
anywhere  you  want  me  to.” 

••  I  knew  you  would. 

“Now.  boys.”  said  Tom.  turning  to  his  own  men,  “we 
jncet  here  to-morrow  night  to  elect  a  foreman  in  my  place.  I 
don’t  know  when  I’ll  begin  my  duties  as  chief,  but  I  guess 
they  will  want  me  to  do  so  at  once;  but  whether  they  do  or 
not  you  must  have  a  man  ready  as  your* foreman. ” 

\  “Oh.  we  can  elect  him  right  now,”  said  one  of  the  members. 
“There  will  be  but  one  candidate,  and  that  Jack  Crowell.” 

“I’m  no  candidate,  boys,”  said  Jack;  “but  if  you  want  me 
to  serve  a*  foreman  I’ll  do  so.” 

“That’  urii  right;  it  will  be  a  unanimous  vote.” 

The  Widow  Whaley  was  probably  the  proudest  woman  in 


• 

Greystone  when  she  learned  that  Tom  had  been  elected  fire 
chief,  the  youngest  fireman  in  the  town. 

“But,  Tom.  what  are  they  going  to  pay  you?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  mother.  I  haven’t  *  heard  a  thing  about 
it.  ” 

The  next  day  Torn  was  notified  by  the  mayor  of  the  action 
of  the  city  Council,  and  lie  was  told,  furthermore,  that  the 
finance  committee  had  placed  his  salary  at  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

“Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  when  am  I  to  go  to  work?” 

“Right  away,”  was  the  reply.  “Resign  your  position  with 
your  employer  Immediately,  for  we’ll  need  your  assistance  In 
organizing  the  two  other  companies.” 

Tom  immediately  resigned  his  place  in  the  shop,  where  he 
had  been  employed  three  years.  The  proprietor  congratulated 
him  on  his  good  fortune,  saying: 

“Now,  Tom,  if  it  should  happen  that  you  have  to  return 
to  your  trade,  come  back  here  and  take  your  old  place.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Tom.  “It  is  a  good  trade,  and  at  first 
it  was  against  my  judgment  to  leave  It.” 

“Y’es.  it  is  a  good  trade,  but  you'll  have  splendid  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  your  new  position.” 

That  evening  when  his  sister  Ella  came  home  from  the 
mill,  Tom  said  to  her: 

“Now,  sister,  don’t  go  back  to  the  mill  again.  Mother  doesn’t 
want  you  working  there.  You  can  go  to  the  business  col¬ 
lege,  and  learn  stenography  and  typewriting.  Y'ou  ought  to 
make  a  good  one,  for  you  are  a  good  speller.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  and  she  sprang  up  and  kissed  him. 
“It’s  just  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do.  But  never  dreamed  I 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  It.” 

Her  mother  actually  cried  with  joy,  for  she  could  see  bet¬ 
ter  times  ahead  for  herself  and  all  of  her  children. 

The  members  of  Company  No.  3  found  themselves  in  a 
queer  position.  Three  of  them  promptly  resigned  from  the 
company,  and  were  frank  enough  to  say  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  serve  under  Tom  Whaley  as  chief,  the  youngest  fire¬ 
man  in  the  city.  They  dared  not  say  that  their  objection  to 
him  was  because  he  was  a  workingman,  but  everybody  under¬ 
stood  it,  and  they  laughed  at  them. 

The  other  members  held  a  meeting  to  consider  what  they 
should  do. 

The  mayor  himself  attended,  and  advised  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  companies,  and  vie  with  them  in  efforts  to  do 
the  best  work. 

One  of  them  explained  privately  to  His  Honor  that  they 
had  organized  as  much  for  social  purposes  as  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fighting  fire. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  mayor,  “but  it’s  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  fire  department.  You  should  have  no  other  end  In 
view  than  to  save  life  and  property.  Of  course  there  ought 
to  exist  a  social  feeling  in  every  fire  company,  but  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  fire  everything  else  should  be  thrown  aside, 
and  social  distinction  discarded.  There’s  hardly  another 
town  like  Greystone  in  the  State.  There  are  hundreds  of 
buildings  in  rows  all  frame,  and  If  a  fire  should  break  out 
during  a  high  wind  the  towm  would  actually  be  swept  off  the 
map  of  the  State.  We  are  confronted  by  a  great  peril,  and 
th^  tax-paying  citizens  have  certainly  become  aware  of  the 
facts.” 

“But  why  couldn’t  they  have  elected  some  older  man  as 
chief?”  one  of  the  young  aristocrats  asked. 

“Age  was  not  considered  at  all.  He  was  elected  upon 
merit.  Tom  Whaley  is  a  born  fireman,  and  everybody  in  the 
city  recognizes  that  fact.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
to  us  if  lie  is  only  fifteen  years  old;  he  understands  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  seems  to  be  intuitive  with  him.  I  can  understand, 
though,  why  men  don’t  like  to  serve  under  a  mere  youth, 
but  this  is  no  time  for  sentiment.  The  city  is  in  need  of  fire¬ 
men,,  and  we  know  of  no  better  one  than  Tom  Whaley.” 

The  members  came  to  no  conclusion  that  night.  They 
wanted  to  consult  privately  with  each  other,  and  having 
plenty  of  leisure  time,  they  did  so  the  next  day. 

The  result  of  the  consultation  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  council  for 
the  purpose  of  sidling  them  their  engine,  the  engine  house, 
and  everything  belonging  to  the  company. 

They  finally  agreed  upon  a  price,  and  the  sale  was  made, 
the  fire  company  going  out  of  existence. 

Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  comment  on  it,  and 
many  old  citizens  roundly  berated  the  young  men  for  their 
conduct. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  one  of  them,  “we  prefer  to  go  out 
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of  the  business  rather  than  to  Tunning  with  that  crowd,  and 
under  the  command  of  an  eighteen-year-old  boy.” 

As  soon  as  the  city  had  purchased  the  engine,  the  mayor  re¬ 
quested  Tom  to  organise  a  new  company  at  once,  and  see  to 
the  training  of  the  members. 

Tom  called  for  volunteers,  and  they  came  to  him  by  the 
scores.  They  were  nearly  all  young  workingmen,  some  of 
them  no  older  than  himself. 

Both  the  old  companies,  Nos.  1  and  2.  had  to  furnish  one  or 
two  firemen  to  train  the  others. 

The  boys  were  wildly  enthusiastic,  and  *hey  trained  every 
night,  working  as  hard  as  they  did  in  their  shops  during  the 
day. 

The  other  two  engines  were  soon  bought,  and  clerks  from  all 
over  the  city  organized  companies  to  man  them. 

Tom  was  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and  often  until 
midnight,  visiting  the  different  organizations,  encouraging 
them,  and  looking  to  their  discipline. 

He  seemed  to  be  a  new  man  altogether.  He  had  a  fine  uni¬ 
form  made,  and  no  fireman  in  the  city  worked  as  hard  as 
he  did  to  bring  the  department  up  to  a  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

The  city  furnished  him  with  a  horse  and  a  fireman’s  wagon, 
in  which  he  drove  from  one  company’s  headquarters  to  an¬ 
other. 

About  six  weeks  after  his  election  as  fire  chief  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  tenement  house  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
and  every  company  in  the  town  was  signaled  to  respond 
p.fjinptly.  / 

They  did  so,  and  when  the  five  streams  were  thrown  on 
the  fire  it  was  drowned  out  inside  of  five  minutes.  The  next 
morning  the  entire  city  congratulated  itself  on  having  such  a 
fire  department. 

“It  wasn't  necessary  to  call  all  the  engines  out,”  said  Tom. 
“but  I  wanted  the  boys  to  get  their  hands  in.  and  they  did  it 
with  a  will,  and  we  are  now  ready  for  any  fire  that  may 
break  out.  If  we  don’t  whip  it,  it  -will  be  because  water  has 
censed  to  extinguish  flames.” 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ETHEL  LIVINGSTON  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

During  the  time  that  young  Whaley  was  organizing  and 
disciplining  the  fire  department  of  Greystone  he  met  Ethel 
Livingston  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  a  week  at  the 
home  of  his  mother. 

True  to  her  promise,  about  a  week  after  her  rescue  from  the 
fire  in  the  Swanson  residence  she  bought  a  magnificent  gold 
watch  and  chain,  which  she  presented  to  him  with  her  own 
hands. 

Inside  the  lid  she  engraved:  “Gratitude  for  life.  Ethel  Liv¬ 
ingston.  ” 

She  called  at  the  cottage  with  it  when  she  knew  she  would 
find  him  in.  In  the  presence  of  his  mother  she  presented  it 
to  him.  saying: 

“Now.  Tom,  you  must  wear  it  all  your  life  and  not  part 
with  it.” 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will.”  he  replied;  “and  I  never 
intend  to  part  with  the  donor,  either,”  and  with  that  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  all  over  the  face. 

She  blushed,  laughed  and  looked  happy,  and  his  mother 
seemed  scarcely  less  so. 

Mrs.  Whaley  examined  the  watch,  and  remarked; 

“It’s  a  very  fine  one,  Tom.”  ,  [ 

“It  was  the  very  best  one  I  could  find,”  put  in  Ethel,  “and 
I  regretted  that  I  could  not  find  a  better  one.” 

“I’m  sorry  that  you  went  to  such  an  expense,”  he  remarked, 
“and  I’m  frald  your  mother  or  father  will  take  you  to  task 
for  spending  so  much  money.” 

“Why,  Tom,”  she  exclaimed,  “don’t  you  know  that  I  have 
a  fortune  of  my  own,  left  me  by  my  grandmother?” 

“No.  I  don’t.” 

Well,  I  have;  and  some  day  it  will  all  be  yours,  after  I 
am-  yours.” 

Mrs.  Whitney  was  quite  startled  by  the  announcement,  and 
she  looked  at  Tom,  waiting  to  hear  what  he  would  say  in 
response  to  it. 

“My  darling,  I’ll  never  touch  a  dollar  of  it.  It  shall  always 
remain  yours,”  was  his  reply. 

Ethel  smiled,  and  remarked: 

“I  have  a  will  of  my  own,  Tom,  which  you’ll  find  out  some 
day.  Whatever  either  of  us  may  have  we’ll  share  equallv 
with  the  other.  The  man  who  saved  my  life  shall  never 
want  for  anything  that  I  can  provide,  nor  shall  his  mother 
either,”  and  she  looked  lovingly  at  the  widow. 


Mrs.  Whaley  caught  her  in  her  arms  like  a  loving  mother, 
kissed  her  repeatedly,  and  said: 

“  I  have  never  wanted  for  anything  that  Tom  could  pro¬ 
vide,  and  when  my  husband  was  alive  I  wanted  for  nothing, 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  poor  man;  but  I  had  been  reared 
to  be  satisfied  with  but  little  as  long  as  I  was  comfortable.” 

Tom  had  to  leave  a  few  minutes  after  that,  and  the  young 
lady  remained  at  the  cottage  with  his  mother  an  hour  longer. 

Mrs.  Whaley  was  astonished  at  Ethel’s  good  common  sense. 
She  Avas  considered  the  belle  of  the  place,  always  dressed 
finely,  and  possessed  many  diamonds  and  other  jewelry,  which 
her  fond  parents  had  given  her. 

They  exchanged  views  very  frankly.  Ethel  declared  that 
she  didn't  intend  to  let  her  parents  knoiv  anything  about  her 
engagement  to  Tom  until  she  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  / 
and  hoped  that  nobody  else  would  know  it. 

“When  I  am  twenty-one  years  old,”  she  said,  “my  grand-  ■ 
mother’s  fortune  will  be  turned  over  to  me.  My  father  iff 
managing  the  property  for  me;  he  places  ei'ery  dollar  of 
the  income  of  it  to  my  credit  in  the  bank,  and  neither  of  them 
ever  ask  me  how  much  of  it  I  have  used.  Once  my  father 
borrowed  five  thousand  dollars  from  me  for  a  speculation,  and 
three  months  later  he  returned  every  penny  of  it.” 

“Didn’t  your  grandmother  leave  anything  to  Arthur?”  the 
widoAv  asked. 

“Yes;  she  left  him  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  stated  that 
the  reason  she  didn’t  give  him  more  was  that  a  man  could 
earn  money  for  himself,  while  a  vvoman  could  not.  He  has 
just  come  in  possession  of  his,  for  he-was  tAventy-one  years  old 
last  fall,  and  I  believe  he  has  spent  nearly  half  of  it  already. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  father  doesn’t  fix  it  in  his  will  so  that 
he  can’t  spend  anything  but  the  income  of  it,  he’ll  die  a 
poor  man,  for  he  doesn’t  like  business,  and  had  much  rather  1 
spend  money  than  earn  it.  Father  has  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  go  into  business,  but  he  hasn’t  yet  succeeded 
in  doing  so.” 


“Well,  it’s  a  pity,”  remarked  the  widoAv.  “Tom  says  he  is 
a  good  felloAv  at  heart.” 

“Yes,  he  is.  but  mother  has  practically  spoiled  him.  He 
prefers  club  life  and  amusement  to  anything  else.  He  doesn’t 
admire  Tom  by  any  means.  He  says  he  is  a  rough  felloAv, 
and  has  no  refinement,  but  I  laugh  at  him  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  wish  he  was  just  half  the  man  that  Tom  is.” 

Her  frankness  greatly  charmed  the  widow,  and  Avhen  she 
went  away  she  promised  to  drop  in  twro  or  three  times  a 
week. 

Of  course  the  Avidow  reported  to  Tom  about  everything  she 
had  said,  and  congratulated  him  on  having  Avon  the  heart  of 
such  a  girl. 

“Mother,  I  guess  she  is  right  about  Arthur,”  said  Tom.  “All 
his  companions  say  he  is  a  good  fellow,  but  then  they  say  that 
about  any  man  who  spends  his  money  freely  and  sets  lip  the 
wine  for  them  at  the  club.” 

When  he  first  donned  his  uniform  as  chief  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  which  he  Avore  continually,  because  he  was  always 
on  duty,  Ethel  remarked  that  he  Avas  the  handsomest  man 

in  Grevstone. 

* 


stone  in  his  fire  wagon.  Avhen  he  met  Ethel  and  her  mother 
in  their  carriage. 

They  both  bowed  to  him.  and  he  raised  his  hat  as  gal¬ 
lantly  as  any  gentleman  could  have  done. 

Mrs.  Livingston  noticed  the  color  come  and  go  in  her  daugh- 


feelings.  She 


ter’s  face,  and  suspected  the  state  of  her 
adroitly  attempted  to  fathom  them  by  saying: 

“He  looks  handsome  in  his  uniform.” 

“Indeed,  he  does!”  said  Ethel.  “I  think  lie’s  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  in  Greystone.” 

“Indeed!  Do  you?” 

“Why,  yes.  mother.  He 
figure,  and  there  is  a  great 
Avithstanding  he  is  not  yet  nineteen 
stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of. 

“Well,  it’s  natural  that  you  should  think  so;  but  don’t  let 
join  giutiiude  foi  aa  hat  he  has  done  for  you  turn  vour  head, 
foi  jou  shouldn  1  foiget  that,  after  all.  he  is  nothin0"  but  a 
poor  mechanic,  and  his  family  is  entirely  unknown  in  soci¬ 
ety.  His  sister  is  a  yiill  girl.  I  understand*” 

“Oh,  no!  She  lias  left  the  mill,  and  is  attending  the  busi¬ 
ness  college. 


is  a  strong,  manly  man  of  a  fine 
deal  of  character  in  his  face,  not- 
years  old.  He  is  the 


“Indeed!  And  Iioav  did 
“His  mother  told  me. 
ary  as  fire  chief.  She  is 
say  she  has  a  fine  education, 


you  find  that  out?” 

You  seo>  lie  is  getting  a  good  sal- 
going  to  be  a  stenographer.  They 
is  a  very  independent  sort  of  a 
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£•0-  who  prof-rs  to  make  hor  own  living  to  being  dependent 
oa  hor  brother,  and  1  think  she  is  very  sensible.” 

site  dared  not  ask  her  daughter  any  more  questions,  for 
fear  hor  object  would  be  suspected,  hut  site  made  up  her 
mind  to  keep  a  pretty  close  watch  on  her  in  the  future. 

Of  course  Ethel's  girl  friends  twitted  her  a  good  deal  about 
hor  “hero,”  and  she  always  laughed  and  asked  them  if  they 
didn't  wish  they  had  one.  too?  For  the  life  of  her.  her 
mother  couldn't  make  out  whether  her  heart  was  interested 
^  or  not. 

Finally  she  made  up  her  mind  that  the  hero  business  w  as 
oyin  ply  a  fad,  and  that  her  heart  wasn’t  in  the  matter  at  all. 
fiv>he  couldn’t  see  that  Ethel  was  concealing  anything  from  her 
jr  her  friends. 

mt  - 

CHAPTER  XX. 

A  HOUSEHOLD  SKELETON. 

Time  passed  on.  and  Ethel  Livingston,  if  possible,  became 
more  infatuated  with  the  young  fire  chief.  Sometimes  she 
visited  the  widow’s  cottage  as  often  as  once  a  day  for  a  week. 
Sometimes  she  met  him  there,  but  more  often  he  was  out  on 
duty. 

By  and  by  it  began  to  be  a  topic  of  gossip  among  the  society 
friends  of  the  young  lady,  but  it  was  a  good  while  in  reach¬ 
ing  her  mother’s  ears. 

Her  brother  Arthur  got  hold  of  it,  for  the  sisters  of  some 
of  his  boon  companions  naturally  told  their  brothers  about 
it,  and  he  mentioned  it  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  a  very  level-headed  sort  of  a  man.  He 
knew  his  daughter  better  than  her  mother  did.  He  under¬ 
stood  her  wilful  nature  perfectly.  He  said  to  himself  that  if 
she  was  opposed  she  would  become  obstinate,  and  deliberately 
go  off  and  marry  the  young  fire  chief. 

He  spoke  to  his  wife,  and  advised  her  not  to  quarrel  with 
her  about  it. 

“Why.  I’d  rather  see  her  dead  than  the  wife  of  that  man,” 
Mrs.  Livingston  remarked. 

“That  may  be.  my  dear,”  he  retorted;  “but  you  can’t  kill 
her,  you  know,  for  you’d  be  hung.  Just  simply  ignore  the 
matter,  make  no  disparaging  remarks  about  the  young  man, 
for  really  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  said  against  him  ex¬ 
cept  his  poverty.  He  is  not  at  all  to  blame  for  that.  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  made  fire  chief  shows  that  the  people 
of  Greystone  think  well  of  him.  and  it  show’s,  too.  that  he  has 
some  merit,  or  he  couldn’t  have  worked  his  wray  up  as  he 
has.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  want  him  in  my  family,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  have  him,”  was  the  very  determined  reply  of  the  haughty 
dame.  _  > 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  want  him,  say  nothing  at  all  about  it, 
for  if  you  oppose  her  wishes  you’ll  make  her  all  the  more 
determined  to  have  him.  She  has  something  of  a  romantic 
disposition,  you  know,  and  it  was  quite  natural  for  a  girl 
of  that  sort  of  temperament  to  fall  in  love  with  a  good-looking- 
fellow  who  had  saved  her  life.  You  probably  would  have 
done  the  same  thing  yourself  when  you  were  a  girl.” 
“Never!”  was  the  reply. 

She  forgot  that  she  was  a  poor  girl  herself  when  she  mar¬ 
ried.  but  circumstances  often  change  people  that  way.  She 
did  come  of  a  good  family,  but  which  was  not  blessed  with 
wealth. 

Livingston,  however,  came  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
whose  standing  and  wealth  dated  back  beyond  the  American 
Revolution.  As  she  had  married  into  a  wealthy  family,  she 
insisted  that  her  daughter  should  do  the  sAme  thing. 

“Well,  dear,”  said  her  husband,  “the’ only  way  to  do  is  to 
frequently  entertain  parties  of  young  men  at  the  house  here, 
so  that  she  may  have  other  opportunities.  It  may  be  a  mei’e 
fancy  that  will  pass  away  in  time;  but  just  as  sure  as  you 
begin  nagging  her,  and  opposing  her  wishes,  you’ll  make  it 
all  the  more  certain  that  she  will  eventually  marry  him.” 

His  argument  had  but  little  effect  on  her;  she  found  a  more 
eongetiial  abettor  of  her  AA-ishes  in  her  son  Arthur.  Arthur 
bated  Tom  Whaley,  as  did  pretty  nearly  all  the  young  men 
of  his  set,  and  many  a  time  he  made  sneering  remarl  s  about 
him  when  he  saw  his  name  mentioned  in  the  paper,  which  was 
quite  frequent. 

On*-  day  at  the  dinner  table  he  made  a  sneering  remark 
ab<). it  the  fire  chief  that  aroused  Ethel’s  auger,  and  the 
roasting  she  gave  him  fairly  made  his  hair  curl. 

She  taunted  him  with  being  a  sawdust  man,  nothing  in  him, 
wasn’t  man  enough  to  stand  up  and  pour  water  on  a  fire, 
•  Lift  la-  couldn’t  IiIoav  out  a  match,  that  all  he  could  do  was 
•imp  r  and  drink  champagne,  smoke  cigarettes,  wear  swal- 


loAvtail  coats  and  imagine  himself  a  man.  She  fairly  blis¬ 
tered  him.  His  mother  took  sides  with  him,  and  got  a  few 
sparks  herself  that  burned. 

Her  father  sitting  at  the  table  listened  with  amazement, 
and  when  the  i-oav  subsided  lie  looked  at  li is  wife,  and  asked: 

“ What  did  I  tell  you,  dear?” 

“She’s  an  impudent  hussy!”  retorted  her  mother. 

“I  admit  the  impudence,”  said  Ethel,  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit;  “but  as  long  as  you  don’t  characterize  me  as  a  thing 
like  that,”  and  she  nodded  to  her  brother.  “I  can  take  it. 
Tom  Whaley  is  a  man,  but  what  do  you  call  that  thing  over 
there?  And  those  lie  runs  with!  Is  there  a  man  among  them? 
They  are  nothing  but  a  lot  of  cowardly  spectres  going  around 
in  swalloAv-tail  coats,  not  one  of  them  worth  a  broomstick. 
Not  one  of  them  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Avord  manhood.” 

“Ethel!  Ethel,  my  child,  calm  yourself,”  said  her  father. 

“Don’t  Avorry  about  me,  father.  I’m  getting  tired  of  bear¬ 
ing  Arthur  abusing  a  better  man  than  liimself.  Every  one  of 
the  members  of  his  fire  company  ought  to  be  booted  out  of 
Greystone  as  a  pack  of  worthless  cowards.  From  this  day 
forth  I  never  intend  to  recognize  one  of  them.  There  isn’t 
a  girl  in  Greystone  that  doesn’t  admire  Tom  Whaley,  and  I 
intend  to  form  a  society  of  the  best  girls  in  the  place  to  ignore 
every  one  of  these  fellows  who  resigned  from  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  for  fear  that  the  chief  would  make  them  fight  fire.” 

“Don’t  be  rash,  my  dear.”  said  her  father.  “The  commun-  . 
ity  is  punishing  them  quite  enough,  I  think.” 

“Oh.  they  don’t  care  anything  about  the  community  at  large. 
It’s  their  society  set,”  (and  she  pronounced,  the  word  with  a 
cutting,  sneering  tone,  “that  they  care  about.  Arthur  hasn’t 
sense  enough  to  know  that  there’s  nothing  in  a  man  that 
a  AAmman  admires  more  than  courage  and  manliness.  They 
hate  cowards  and  milk-sops  aAvay  doAvn  in  their  hearts,  even 
though  they  may  not  show  it.” 

Arthur  left  the  table,  and  from  that  moment  Ethel  de¬ 
clared  her  independence  of  her  mother,  and,  true  to  her 
threat,  refused  to  see  any  of  her  brother’s  set  when  they  called 
at  the  house,  if  they  had  been-  members  of  Arthur’s  fire 
company. 

Inside  of  another  week  she  had  nearly  a  score  of  young 
ladies  in  a  social  organization  pledged  to  ignore  them  entirely. 
They  gave  entertainments  and  sent  out  invitations,  but  to 
none  of  the  former  aristocratic  firemen. 

Ethel  wanted  to  give  an  entertainment,  and  her  mother 
flatly  prohibited  it,  saying  that  it  shouldn’t  take  place  in  her 
house. 

“All  right.”  said  Ethel.  “I’ll  hire  a  hall.” 

Then  her  father  put  his  foot  doAvn.  and  exercised  his 
authority  as  the  head  of  the  house,  and  the  entertainment  was 
held  there. 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  society  lady,  or  nothing  at  all,  and 
never  Avas  there  a  more  smiling  and  charming  hostess  than 
she  Avas. 

From  that  time*  on  Ethel  was  actually  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  MT hen  she  Avanted  to  entertain  her  friends  she  did  so 
Avithout  any  opposition. 

Of  course  Tom  Whaley  never. called  at  the  house,  nor  were 
any  invitations  to  their  entertainments  sent  to  him.  Ethel 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  break  over  the  lines  of  her  social 
set:  but  she  told  Tom  everything  when  she  met  him.  He 
merely  laughed  at  it.  but  invariably  advised  lier  to  go  sIoav, 
and  not  quarrel  with  her  mother. 

“No  matter  what  a  mother  may  be,”  lie  said  to  her  one 
dav.  “a  son  or  daughter  should  never  forget  his  or  her  duty 
to  her.” 

“That’s  very  true,  Tom.  but  when  a  girl  has  grown  up  and 
entertained  society,  and  is  called  a  young  woman  or  young 
lady,  she  has  certain  rights  that  her  mother  is  bound  to  re¬ 
spect.” 

“Yes.  that’s  true,  but  still  a  mother  is  entitled  to'  the  love 
and  affection  of  hei-  children.” 

"Yes;  but  lmmairnature  is  the  same  the  world  over,  Tom. 

If  a  mother  tries  to  rule  by  mere  authority  instead  of  love 
and  affection,  her  children  a v i  1 1  naturally  rebel.  I’m  too  old 
now  to  be  rebuked  and  sent  to  bed  supperless.  I  simply 
won’t  have  it.  so  there!”  ■i:\-~h'  * 

“Well,  she  doesn’t  try  to  rule  you  that  way,  does  she?” 

“Yes,  she  does,  or  rather  she  tries  to.  but  I  won’t  let  her; 
and  as  for  ‘Mr.  Arthur,’  he  has  little  to  say  wben  d  am 
abound .  particularly  about  my  friends.” 

There  was  a  certain  young  lady  in  Greystone  that  Arthur 
avhs  very  much  smitten  with,  and  as  she  and  Ethel  Avere  very 
Intimate  friends,  in  fact  were  schoolmates,  she  Joined  Ethel’* 
social  organization.  The  truth  is,  the  girl  wasn’t  stuck  on  him 
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at  all,  and  the  aristocratic  ex-firemen  actually  felt  a  chill  at 
the  treatment  they  were  receiving  from  some  of  the  most  aris¬ 
tocratic  young  ladies  In  the  town.  When  any  of  the  girls  met 
them  their  recognition  was  extremely  formal,  not  to  say 

chilly. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HOW  THE  YOUNG  CHIEF  RESENTED  AN  INSULT. 

About  four  months  after  Tom  had  been  made  Are  chief  a 
conflagration  occurred  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  where 
the  population  was  crowded  in  rows  of  frame  buildings. 
They  were  nearly  all  workers  in  the  mills  and  factories,  and 
the  houses  burned  like  tinder  boxes.  Several  firemen  were  ' 
hurt,  and  at  least  a  score  of  lives  were  saved  by  their  efforts, 
Tom  getting  three  to  his  credit.  One,  an  old  man,  another, 
an  elderly  married  woman,  the  third,  a  young  lady  about 
twenty  years  of  age. 

All  the  firemen  worked  like  heroes,  and  the  five  streams  of 
water  actually  deluged  the  buildings. 

Three  houses  were  destroyed,  but  everybody  in  Greystone 
wondered  that  several  blocks  had  not  been  consumed. 

The  council  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  brave  fire¬ 
men,  mentioning  one  who  had  saved  five  lives,  all  children 
but  one.  He  was  an  honest,  hard-working  man.  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  was  the  father  of  three  children  him¬ 
self  * 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  fire  chief  he  was  voted  a  ] 
medal  by  the  city  council,  and  was  promoted  from  the  ranks 
to  the  post  of  assistant  foreman. 

“There’s  a  man  for  you.”  said  Ethel,  as  she  read  the  ac¬ 
count  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning. 

“Yes,  and  he  probably  wipes  his  nose  on  his  coat  sleeve," 
remarked  Arthur,  “and  I  judge  from  his  name  that  he  has 
a  brogue.” 

“Probably  he  has,”  returned  Ethel  in  a  freezing  tone;  “but. 
as  Robbie  Burns  wrote,  ‘he’s  a  man  for  all  that.’  I’d  rather 
hear  a  brogue  than  a  drawl  of  a  milksop.” 

Arthur  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  for  he  had  learned  to  dread 
’his  beautiful  sister’s  sarcastic  tongue. 

A  few  evenings  later  Ethel's  social  organization,  now  in¬ 
creased  to  about  thirty  members,  daughters  of  the  wealthiest 
families  in  the  town,  passed  some  very  eulogistic  resolu¬ 
tions  in  which  were  mentioned  the  name  of  every  fireman 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  human  being  at  a  fire.  vThe  reso¬ 
lutions  read  beautifully,  and  they  were  ordered  engraved  and 
sent  to  the  heroes,  who,  of  course,  had  them  framed  and  hung 
•  up  in  the  engine  house  of  each  fire  company. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  entire  department  went  on  parade 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
paraded  since  tlje  election  of  the  fire  chief,  and  the  five  com¬ 
panies  made  a  magnificent  display. 

Their  engines  were  nearly  covered  with  flowers,  and  almost 
the  entire  population  turned  out  to  cheer  the  firemen  as  they 
marched. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  fireman’s  ball,  and  Ethel’s  asso¬ 
ciation  attended  in  a  body,  and  danced  with  every  fireman 
■who  asked  the  honor. 

Of  course  Tom  danced  with  Ethel  as  well  as  other  ladies. 
Jennie  Cosgrove,  the  hired  girl,  was  there  in  her  best,  and 
Tom  danced  with  her;  so  did  Jack  Rowell,  now  the  foreman 
of  No.  2. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Ethel  privately 
Tom  informed  her  that  Jennie  and  Jack  were  engaged;  both 
were  very  much  in  love  with  each  other. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  of  that!  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  Jack  is  a 
brave  fellow.” 

“He  is  not  only  a  brave  fellow,”  said  Tom,  “but  a  good  man 
with  it.  He  doesn’t  dissipate.  He’s  got  a  pretty  good  bank 
account,  and  is  having  a  home  built  for  his  bride.  Others 
may  flof' think  it,  but  Jennie  Cosgrove  will  some  day  ride  in  a 
carriage  behind  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  for  Jack  is*  a  money¬ 
making  fellow.” 

Ethel  had  met  Jennie  several  times  at  the  Whaley  cottage, 
and  that  evening  at  the  ball  she  went  up  to  her  and  kissed 
h$-,  to  the  very  great  amazement  of  her  own  friends,  as  well 
as  Jennie’s. 

Some  of  her  friends  spoke  to  her  about  it,  and  she  re¬ 
marked: 

“I  couldn’t  help  it.  I  wish  every  one  of  you  would  go  and 
kiss  her.  too.  Tom  saved  her  life,  but  Jack  Crowell  helped 
him.  I  have  just  learned  that  she  and  Jack  are  engaged.” 

On  hearing  that  nearly  every  one  of  her  friends  went  up  to 
her  and  quietly  tendered  their  congratulations,  and  spoke  ad¬ 
miringly  of  her  intended. 


The  poor  girl  was  never  so  happy  before  in  her  life,  a 
hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  it.  ,  , 

She  never  dreamed  that  Ethel  Livingston  was  engag^ 
the  fire  chief,  although  she  was  fully  aware  of  her  visits  xo 
Tom’s  mother. 

She  spoke  to  Jack  about  it,  and  he  whispered  to  her: 

“Don’t  say  anything  about  it.  dear,  but  as  sure  as  you  ana 
I  live,  she  and  Tom  will  be  engaged  before  the  end  or  tne 
year.  ” 

“Jack,  I  can’t  believe  it.” 

“All  right:  but  don’t  say  a  word  about  it.” 

She  probably  didn’t  say  anything  about  it.  but  after  tliahat 
fireman’s  ball  gossip  was  busy  with  Ethel’s  and  Toms  name?per 
and  of  course  it  got  into  Ethel’s  circle.  ~  age, 

One  of  her  dearest  friends  twitted  her  about  it. 
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She  laughed  and  said: 
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“People  have  to  talk  about  something,  and  why  not  aDour 
Tom  Whaley  and  mjrself?  He  has  never  passed  the  gate 
of  our  residence;  has  never  been  to  see  me.  Of  course  "VNe  are 
good  friends.  I  go  to  see  his  mother  often.  She  is  a  good 
woman,  and  I  am  full  of  gratitude  for  her  son  saving  my  life. 
Now,  if  he  and  I  were  lovers  wouldn’t  you  call  it  rather  queer 
that  he  has  never  called  on  me  at  my  home,  nor  anywhere  else 
that  I  was  visiting?  True,  I’ve  met  him  several  times  at  ins 
mother’s  home,  but  more  often  I  visited  her  without  seeing 
him.  But  people  have  to  talk,  and  I  don’t  care  what  they 
talk  about.  I  admire  him  as  a  manly  young  man.  and.  m 
fact,  he  is  my  ideal  of  a  young  hero.  I  respect  him  more  than 
I  do  any  man  who  resigned  out  of  the  fire  department,  lathei 
than  to  serve  under  him,  and  I  don't  care  if  everybody  in 
Greystone  knows  it.” 

One  day  in  driving  down  the  street  in  his  fireman  s  little 
wagon,  the  fore  wheel  of  Tom  Whaley’s  wagon  collided  with 
the  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  in  which  were  one  of  Arthur 
Livingston’s  friends  and  two  ladies.  The  fault  was  not  his 
but  the  driver  of  the  carriage,  who  made  a  sudden  turn  to 
avoid  a  tTehicle  on  his  right. 

The  driver  immediately  apologized  to  the  young  fire  chief, 
and  admitted  that  the  fault  was  his. 

•  “That’s  all  right,”  said  the  chief.  “You  were  trying  to 
avoid  the  wagon  on  the  other  side  there.  You  made  a  rather 
too  sudden  turn  for  me  to  avoid  the  collision;  but  I  don't 
believe  any  damage  is  done,”  and  he  backed  his  horse  neailj 
ten  feet  to  make  room  for  the  carriage  to  pass.  He  lifted  his 
hat  to  the  ladies,  and  said  he  regretted  the  occurrence. 

“That’s  unnecessary,  sir,”  said  the  young  man  rather  haught¬ 
ily.  “No  apologies  are  needed,  and  none  will  be  received.” 

*Th£  ladies  seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised,  for  they 
recognized  the  young  chief. 

“All  right,  sir.”  said  Tom.  “I’ll  see  you  about  that  when 
no  ladies  are  present,”  and  with  that  he  drove  away  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  position. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ethel 
Livingston’s,  and  the  next  day  when  the  two  girls  met  she 
told  of  the  occurrence. 

“Did  ML  Wilson  say  that  to  Tom  Whaley?”  Ethel  asked, 
as  though  surprised. 

“Yes;  he  was  sitting  right  opposite  me,  and  I  heard  him.” 

“And  did  Tom  say  he  would  see  him  about  it  later?” 

“Yes.” 


Well,  I’ll  bet  you  a  box  of  gloves  that  he  will  apologize  to 
Tom.  or  Tom  will  thrash  him.” 

“My! 


ilJLy.  Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  He  was  one  of  the  young  men  who  resigned 
from  the  fire  company  rather  than  to  serve  under  Tom  as 
chief.  Tom  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  every  one  of  them, 
but  he  won’t  take  any  insults  from  them.  and.  as  I  say.  I'd 
like  to  make  a  bet  with  ypu,  a  box  of  gloves  or  bonbons,  that 
he  apologizes,  or  Tom  boxes  his  ears  or  pulls  his  nose.” 

The  other  young  lady  laughed,  and  did  not  accept  the  wager. 
Late  that  afternoon  Tom  met  young  Wilson,  or  rather  he 
followed  him  into  a  cigar  store. 

“See  here.  Wilson,”  said  he,  “you  insulted  me  yesterday 
in  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  ladies,  and  I  was  too  much  of  a 
gentlemen  to  call  you  to  account  for  it  at  the  time;  but  no 
ladies  are  present  now,  and  ir  is  time  for  you  to  apologize.” 

“1  am  not  aware  that  I  insulted  you.” 


“Yes,  you  are.  I  won’t  repeat  to  you  what  you  said.  I 
told  you  I  would  see  you  later.  I’ve  been  on  the  lookout  for 
you,  and  it  is  an  apology,  or  I’ll  wipe  up  the  floor  with  you 
right  here.” 

There  were  three  of  Wilson's  friends  present,  and  he  natur¬ 
ally  expected,  as  they  didn’t  have  any  more  love  for  Whaley 
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than  he  had.  they  would  probably  prevent  a  collision,  so  he 
remarked : 

"Tve  no  apology  to  make,  sir." 

"All  right,  sir.”  said  Tom,  and  grasping  him  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  swept  his  feet  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  to  the 
floor.  \ 

The  next  moment*  Tom  was  brushing  up  the  floor  with  him 
in  tine  style,  while  Wilson  wa^  doing  his  best  to  draw  a 
weapon  of  some  kind,  but  Tom  handled  him  too  roughly  to 
enable  him  to  do  so. 

Finally  he  drew  a  revolver,  but  the  young  chief  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hand,  put  it  in  his  own  pocket  and  proceeded  to 
finish  his  castigation. 

Strange  to  say,  none  of  his  friends  interfered,  and  the  fellow 
made  an  abject  apology  as  he  lay  upon  the  floor. 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Tom,  releasing  him,  and  he  rose 
to  his  feet 

“Here’s  your  revolver,”  said  Whaley,  presenting  it  to  him, 
“and  1  stand  before  you  ready  to  be  shot.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  shoot  a  cat  in  the  back  yard,”  and  he  opened  the 
bosom  of  his  coat,  and  dared  him  to  shoot.  Instead  of  pulling 
the  trigger  the  young  man  put  the  revolver  back  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  out,  saying  he  would  see  him  later. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  YOUNG  CHIEF  BADLY  HURT. 

On  leaving  the  tobacco  store,  young  Wilson  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fire  chief, 
charging  him  with  assault  and  battery. 

An  hour  later  an  officer  called  on  him  with  the  warrant. 

“All  right,”  said  Tom.  “Go  around  by  the  mayor’s  office 
with  me.  I  will  ask  him  to  go  bail  for  me.” 

The  officer  complied  with  his  request,  and  going  before  the 
justice  who  issued  the  warrant  the  mayor  promptly  gave 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  the  next  morning. 

Tom  then  swore  out  a  warrant  against  Wilson  for  carry¬ 
ing  concealed  weapons  and  attempting  to  kill  him. 

An  hour  later  Wilson  was  arrested,  and  his  father  had  to 
give  bail  for  him. 

Of  course  the  morning  ^aper  had  a  full  account  of  the 
affair,  with  the  very  dramatic  statement  of  how  the  young 
chief  bared  his  breast  and  dared  Wilson  to  shoot. 

Of  course  the  courtroom  was  packed  with  friends  of  both 
parties.  * 

Tom  made  his  statement,  and  claimed  justification  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  gross  insult  Wilson  had  offered  him  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  ladies. 

He  admitted  frankly  that  he  did  attack  Wilson,  wiping  up 
the  floor  with  him  until  he  made  an  abject  apology. 

“Well,”  said  the  justice,  “you  should  have  appealed  to  the 
law  instead  of  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands  as  you 
did.  ” 

“I  thought  about  that.  Your  Honor,”  said  Tom,  “but  I  am 
.  not  really  aware  that  the  law  takes  cognizance  of  words 
spoken  in  that  way.  I  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  resent 
it  on  the  spot  in  the  presence  of  the  two  young  ladies.  I  had 
no  intentions  of  hurting  him  beyond  forcing  him  to  apologize, 
and  that  I  did.  and  I  used  no  other  weapons  than  what  nature 
has  provided  me  with.” 

“Well,  I  shall  have  to  fine  you  ten  dollars  for  breach  of  the 
peace.  ” 

“All  right.  Your  Honor,”  and  he  promptly  paid  the  fine. 

Then  Wilson’s  case  came  up.  He  was  fined  fifty  dollars 
t  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and  for  threatening  to  shoot 
another  he  was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury. 

Wilson  turned  pale,  for  he  saw  that  there  was  more  trouble 
ahead  for  him. 

“  Well.”  said  one  of  Wilson’s  friends  after  leaving  the  court¬ 
room,  “that’s  the  queerest  case  I  ever  saw.  Wilson  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  defend  himself.  Had  it  been  me  I  would  have  blown 
daylight  through  him,  for  it  was  a  cowardly  attack  on  the 
part  of  Whaley.” 

Just  then  Whaley  came  up  in  time  to  hear  the  last  re¬ 
mark. 

“A  cowardly  attack,  eh?”  said  Tom.  “Kindly  tell  me,  if 
you  can.  what  a  gentleman  was  to  do  under  the  circumstances, 
submit  to  the  insult  or  demand  an  apology?” 

Wilson's  friend  was  quite  an  athlete,  belonged  to  an  ath¬ 
letic  Hub,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  he  could  handle 
♦he  young  chief  about  as  Whaley  handled  Wilson,  so  he  re¬ 
bark  <-<1: 

“There  wai  only  one  gentleman  involved.” 

Tom’s  eyea  flashed,  and  be  asked: 


“Do  you  mean  that?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

“And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  coward  for  making 
Wilson  apologize?” 

“No;  but  the  manner  In  which  you  did  It  was  the  act  of  a 
coward.” 

“Well,  you  would  consider  me  a  coward,  too,  if  I  failed  to 
resent  your  language,  wouldn't  you?” 

“Of  course  I  would.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Tom,  and  the  next  moment  he  had  the 
fellow’s  nose  between  his  thumb  and  index  finger,  and  gave  it 
a  wrench  that  nearly  brought  the  blood  from  it.  The  result 
was  an  extremely  lively  mix-up. 

It.  so  happened  that  there  were  no  officers  present,  hence 
no  arrest  followed,  but  the  account  In  the  papers  the  next 
morning  was  very  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  young  club¬ 
man.  A  reporter  Interviewing  Tom  got  the  statement  from 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  any  of  those  fellows  who 
played  firemen  until  they  had  to  fight  fire,  and  teach  them 
a  lesson  in  gentlemanly  ethics,  and  that  those  who  didn’t  know 
how  to  behave  like  gentlemen  could  receive  a  lesson  from  him 
on  very  short  notice. 

The  young  clubman  was  a  sight  to  look  at  the  next  day. 
Both  eyes  were  blackened,  his  nose  swollen,  and  nearly  all 
his  ribs  were  sore.  He  kept  to  his  room  until  his  disfigured 
face  resumed  its  normal  condition  and  appearance. 

Of  course  it  made  the  young  chief  very  popular  with  all  the 
young  men  of  the  city,  and  the  ex-firemen  of  the  aristocratic 
ex-fire  company  got  it  right  and  left  whenever  any  of  the 
members  of  the  regular  department  got  a  chance  at  them. 

A  few  weeks  after  that  occurrence  an  exceedingly  disas¬ 
trous  fire  broke  out  In  the  business  part  of  the  town,  where 
several  lives  were  imperiled. 

Three  firemen  were  badly  hurt,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  fire  chief  himself  was  killed  by  a  falling  wall. 
He  would  have  been  had  not  a  large  double  window  in  the 
wall  encircled  him.  As  it  was,  he  was  badly  hurt.  He  was 
directing  the  work  of  his  men  in  a  dangerous  position  when 
really  his  office  as  chief  did  not  require  him  to  do  so;  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  take  shelter  behind  his  official  position  and 
avoid  danger. 

As  it  was,  he  was  pretty  badly  bruised,  and  the  ambulance 
was  taking  him  to  the  hospital,  when  he  insisted  that  he 
should  be  taken  home.  He  preferred  his  family  physician, 
with  his  mother  and  sisters  as  nurses,  to  any  attendance  he 
might  receive  at  the  hospital. 

The  fire  was  finally  suppressed  after  three  buildings  had 
been  consumed. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  block  would  be 
destroyed,  and  many  citizens  stated  that  they  were  unable  to 
understand  how  It  was  saved  from  destruction.  % 

As  soon  as  she  learned  that  the  young  chief  had  been 
taken  to  his  home  badly  injured,  Ethel  Livingston  hurried 
there  to  see  him. 

She  found  Mrs.  Whaley  in  tears,  and  two  physicians  were 
attending  Tom  in  his  room.  Ho  had  not  only  been  hurt  by 
flying  brick,  but  pretty  badly  burned  besides,  for  the  bricks 
were  practically  red  hot. 

“Doctor,”  said  she,  addressing  one  of  the  physicians, 
“what  is  the  extent  of  Mr.  Whaley’s  Injuries?” 

“Really.  I  am  not  able  to  say  just  yet.  If  he  Is  not  hurt 
internally  lie’ll  pull  through  all  right,  although  he  is  badly 
bruised  and  considerably  burned.  He  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  hospital  whei’e  he  could  have  trained  nurses.” 

“Well,  lie  shall  have  all  the  nurses  that  he  needs.  lie 
saved  my  life,  and  I  am  going  +o  do  all  I  can  to  save  his. 
Now,  tell  me  what  I  can  do,  and  I’ll  help  his  mother  nurse 
him.  If  a  trained  nurse  is  necessary,  send  one  here  and  I’ll 
pay  all  the  expenses.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  her,  and  asked  if  she  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  nurse. 

“Doctor,  I  never  nursed  anything  but  a  doll  in  my  life,  but 
I  can  obey  orders;  I  can  sit  up  all  niglit  and  watch  and  do 
wlint  1  am  told  to  do.  He  has  preferred  his  home  to  the 
hospital,  knowing  that  a  mother’s  care  is  better  than  anybody 
else’s.  ” 

“Miss  Livingston,  you  are  a  brave  girl,”  said  the  physician, 
“and  I  admire  your  spirit  and  good  intentions.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  great,  service  to  us  and  to  Mrs.  Whaley.” 

“Doctor,  can  I  see  him?” 

“Not  now;  after  a  while.” 

“Very  well,  then.  I’ll  wait.” 


so 


A  BORN  FIREMAN. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ETHEL  LIVINGSTON  AND  HER  FATHER. 

Ethel  noticed  that  Mrs.  Whaley  was  very  busy  getting  hot 
water  and  bandages  and  other  things  for  the  physicians  as 
they  called  for  them. 

She  followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  and  said: 

“Mrs.  Whaley,  I’m  going  to  stay  here  with  you  and  help 
you.” 

“Why,  child,  what  can  you  do?”  the  mother  nervously 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ll  do  anything  I  can.  I  know  that  it 
will  put  heart  into  Tom  to  know  of  my  being  here  with  you. 
Now,  if  you  need  anything  let  me  know  what  it  is.  My  purse 
is  at  your  service.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  is  needed.  The  doctor  will  let  me  know, 
I  presume,  but  don’t  get  excited,  for  you’ll  make  yourself 
sick.  ” 

“Don't  worry  about  me.  I  want  to  see  Tom  just  as  sood 
as  the  doctors  will  permit  me.  1  want  to  tell  him  that  I’m 
going  to  stay  here  and  help  nurse  him.  He  risked  his  life 
to  save  me.  and  I’m  willing  to  give  mine  for  his  if  necessary. 
You  don’t  really  know  Ethel  Livingston  yet.” 

The  widow  put  down  what  she  had  in  her  hands,  caught  the 
girl  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

Then  she  burst  into  tears,  but  the  next  moment  she  wiped 
them  away  with  her  apron,  and  hurried  into  Tom’s  room 
with  a  basin  of  hot  water  and  some  old  lint  to  be  used  as 
bandages. 

It  was  at  least  an  hour  before  Ethel  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  room  where  Tom  lay  suffering  intensely  from  his  burns 
and  bruises. 

When  he  sa,w  her  he  looked  up  and  smiled  without  a  sign 
of  suffering  on  his  face,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  ugly 
wound  on  his  forehead  where  a  flying  brick  had  struck  him. 

She  went  over  to  the  bedside,  leaned  over,  kissed  him,  and 
said: 

“Tom,  I  have  come  to  help  your  mother  nurse  you.  You 
don’t  object,  do  you?” 

“No,  dear.  The  sight  of  your  face  does  me  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  have  done  or  can  do.” 

“Well,  tell  me.  are  you  badly  hurt?” 

“Well,  I’m  burned  in  several  places,  for  the  bricks  were 
red  hot,  and  I  don’t  knqw  how  many  bruises  I  have;  but  no 
bones  are  broken,  and  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  suffered  any  inter¬ 
nal  injuries.  I  am  willing,  though,  to  lie  here  and  suffer  if  I 
can  only  look  upon  your  face.” 

“Well,  I’ll  stay  with  you  just  as  long  as'  they’ll  let  me,  for 
I’m  willing  to  die  for  you'if  necessary.” 

“That  isn’t  at  all  necessary.  I  want  you  to  live  for  me.” 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  live  for  me?” 

“You  cannbet  your  life  I  will!”  he  laughed.  “To  tell  you  the 
truth,  I’m  glad  I’m  hurt,  for  now  I  can  see  more  of  you  and 
hear  your  voice.” 

“Now.  Ethel.”  said  Mrs.  Whaley,  entering  the  room  at  that 
moment,  “you  mustn’t  excite  him.” 

“Why,  mother,”  he  laughed,  “she’s  as  soothing  to  me  as  an 

opiate.  ” 

“Well,  you  must  sleep,  you  know?” 

“Sleep.  How  cau  I  sleep?  Burned  in  half  a  dozen  places 
and  more  bruised  than  I  can  count.  You  just  let  her  alone 
If  she’s  satisfied  I  am,  too.” 

“Well,  the  doctor  told  me  that  you  must  be  quiet.” 

“Well,  ain’t  I  quiet,  lying  here  in  bed  as  snug  as  a  bug  in 
a  rug?”  and  again  he  laughed  in  spite  of  all  his  intense  suf¬ 
fering. 

Other  firemen  called  at  the  cottage,  and  as  they  came  in  to 
see  him  they  shook  hands  with  him.  and  spoke  cheeringlv  to 


him. 
’Tom,” 


said 


we 


Jack  Crowell,  the  foreman  of  No  2 
wanted  to  know  for  certain  that  no  bones  were  broken  ” 

“Obv  I’m  all  right.  Jack.  I’ve  got  the  best  nurse  in  all 
Greystone.”  and  he  looked  at  Ethel  as  he  spoke  “She  is 
here  to  help  mother,  and  she’s  worth  all  the  doctors  in  the 


“And  that’s  just  what  she  is,”  put  in  Tom. 

The  firemen  went  away,  and  a  little  before  sunset  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  called.  He  was  ushered  into  the  room  where  Ethel 
and  Mrs.  Whaley  were  sitting  by  Tom’s  bedside. 

“Oh,  father,  I’m  so  glad  you  came!”  said  Ethel.  “Tom  has 
been  badly  hurt,  but  no  bones  are  broken.” 

“Whaley,  my  boy,”  said  Livingston,  “I’m  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  injuries,  and  I  came  to  ?lsk  you  and  your  mother  to  say 
in  what  way  I  can  serve  you?” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Torn.  “I  believe  the  doctors  have 
done  all  for  me  that  can  be  done,  and  Miss  Livingston  has 
been  more  than  kind.  She  has  assured  me  that  I  shall  lack 
for  nothing  that  I  need,  but  fortunately  I  don’t  see  that  I 
need  anything  that  mother  can’t  procure  for  me;  but  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends  touches  me  deeply,  and  I  don’t  count  it  a  loss 
to  suffer  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  friends  I  have.” 

“Well,  you  have  thousands  of  them  in  Greystone,  my  boy.  I 
told  you  months  ago  that  if  any  of  you  fire  boys  needed 
anything  they  could  find  a  friend  in  me.  I  meant  it  then,  and 
I  mean  it  now,  but,  daughter,  your  mother  very  much  fears 
that  the  excitement  under  the  circumstances  may  undermine 
your  health,  and  she  wishes  you  to  return  home  with  me.” 

“Father.”  she  replied.  “I’m  going  to  stay  right  here  with 
Mrs.  Whaley,  and  help  her  nurse  Tom  until  he  is  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  -Tell  mother  not  to  worry  about  me.” 

Mr.  Livingston  looked  very  grave.  He  wanted  her  to  re¬ 
turn  with  him  to  his  home,  but  he  knew  her  well  enough  to 
understand  that  she  wouldn’t  leave  the  young  chief  under 
such  circumstances,  even  when  peremptorily  commanded  by 
him  to  do  so. 

He  turned  to  Mrs.  Whaley  and  said: 

“She’s  our  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Whaley.  I  will  leave  her 
with  you.  Don’t  let  her  overtax  her  strength.  She  is  doing 
what  she  thinks  is  her  duty  to  the  young  man  who  saved 
her  life,  and  I’m  not  the  one  to  blame  her  for  it.” 

Ethel  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  kissed 
him  and  said: 

“You  dear,  good  father!  That  is  just  like  you.  Your  heart 
is  in  the  right  place  and  always  has  been,  and  you’ve  been 
one  of  the  best  fathers  that  ever  lived.” 

“I’ll  take  good  care  of  her.  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Whaley,  “for 
we’ve  all  learned  to  love  her.  I’ve  two  daughters  of  my  own, 
and  the  division  of  labor  .will  be  very  light.  Her  presence  in 
the  house  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  all  of  us.” 

“Father,”  Ethel  again  said,  “tell  mother  not  to  worry 
about  me.  I’ll  go  home  to-morrow  if  Tom  is  better,  but  I’ll 
come  back  again.” 

Mr.  Livingston  went  away  fully  convinced  down  in  his 
heart  that  the  young  chief  would  eventually  be  his  son-in- 
law.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  keen,  shrewd  percep¬ 
tion,  and  he  understood  only  too  well  the  impulsive  nature  of 
his  beautiful  daughter. 

Of  course  he  said  nothing  to  his  wife  about  his  convictions, 
but  soothed  her  by  saying  that  Ethel  would  remain  at  Mrs. 
Whaley’s  during  the  night  to  help  the  widow  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  in  nursing  the  wounded  fireman. 

“Why  in  the  world  didn't  you  bring  her  home?”  she  de¬ 
manded.  “You  should  have  taken  her  up  in  your  arms  and 
borne  her  out  to  the  carriage.” 

“Are  you  losing  your  senses?”  he  asked.  “Such  an  act  as 
that  would  have  disgraced  the  family  forever  in  Greystone. 
Ingiatitude  is  one  of  the  worst  traits  of  human  character 
I  actually  honor  the  girl  for  what  she  is  doing.  Who  to¬ 
day  in  this  city  has  any  respect  for  the  young  lady  who  sent 
him  back  into  a  fiery  furnace  to  rescue  a  poodle  dog  for  her. 
after  he  had  saved  her  life,  and  she  never  even  thanked  him 
for  either  service?” 

“But  what  will  people  say?  What  will  people  say’’ 
moaned,  wringing  her  hands. 

“Why.  they’ll  praise  her  as  a  noble,  true-hearted  girl.” 


she 


“Well,  take  good  care  .of  him,  Miss  LiVingston  ”  said  Tnok 
“He’s  a  man  worth  saving.” 


“Yes,”  she  replied.  “He  is  one  worth  having,  too  Wo  are 
going  to  take  care  of  him  Tell  all  the  fire  boys  that  the 
girl  whose  life  he  saved  is  going  to  see  that  he  lacks  for 
nothing  that  money  and  faithful  service  can  nrocure  and  she 
Is  going  to  stand  by  all  the  other  fire  laddies  too  ” 

“Yes.  and  they’ll  stand  by  you.  They  never  speak  of  y 
without  calling  you  the  fireman’s  angel.” 


ou 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  might  have  been  expected  the  young  fire  chief  was 
lceliUK  much  worse  the  <laj  after  the  tire  than  when  he  was 

sore  frZCa'rU  „"drSvt'^,  if  If  physicians  ™ 
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Hundreds  of  inquiries  Were  made  at  the  door  of  the  cht- 
tage  as  to  his  condition.  1 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  Mrs.  Livincston  rode 

aL'frT  °f  thJ  gat,e'  uud  went  insM? .  greeMni 

Mis.  »  halej  as  though  she  was  the  first  ladj  In  the  lanj 
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A  BORN 


“I  calk'd  to  Inquire  how  your  sou  Is."  she  said,  with  a 
sii'.iN'  and  a  look  of  frank  earnestness  in  her  face. 

“Why.  he  is  suffering  intensely."  said  the  widow.  “The 
doctors  say,  though,  that  he  will  come  out  all  right,  but  all 
*  v  are  painful,  whether  serious  or  not." 

Of  course  she  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  parlor,  and  a  few 
moments  later  Ethel  ran  in  and  greeted  her  with  all  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  loving  daughter. 

"My!"  exclaimed  her  mother.  "How  pale  you  look.  Have 
you  b  >on  sitting  up  all  night?” 

" Pretty  much  so."  she  replied:  “but  I  had  some  sleep  this 
afternoon.  Tom  has  been  suffering  awfully,  and  he  bears  it 
<>  ’-ravely  that  it  actually  makes  my  heart  bleed.” 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer,  so  I 
came  around  to  see  how  he  was.” 

"Well,  I’ll  tell  him  you  called  to  inquire  about  him.  and 
I'm  sure  that  be  will  feel  much  gratified.  I’m  sure  more  than 
a  hundred  people  have  called  at  the  door  this  morning  mak¬ 
ing  anxious  inquiries.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  young 
man  in  Greystone  having  so  many  friends  as  he  has,  and  every 
one  wants  to  do  soniething  for  him;  all  but  one  whose  life  he 
saved  have  either  come  to  see  him  or  sent  anxious  inquiries. 
Jm-i  think,  mother,  an  old  lady  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
whose  life  he  saved  nearly  two  months  ago.  when  those  tene¬ 
ment  houses  were  burned,  walked  more  than  half  a  mile 
this  morning,  bringing  him  some  little  delicacy  to  eat.  Of 
**  course  none  of  the  visitors  are  allowed  to  go  iuto  his  room,  for 
the  doctor  forbade  it,  but  right  here  in  this'  room  she  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  him,  and  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
prayer  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  You  see,  mother,  how  every- 
4  body  loves  a  brave,  strong,  manly  man.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  she  could  stay  here  and  be  of  service,  but.  of  course, 
Mrs.  Whaley  told  her  that  he  was  in  no  need  of  any  more 
attendants  than  he  had;  but  she  thanked  her  as  only  a  lov¬ 
ing  mother  could,  and  promised  to  send  word  to  her  every 
day  by  her  youngest  daughter.  Susie,  as  to  his  condition,  to 
save  her  the  long,  weary  walk  of  coming  herself.  Father 
came  by  this  morning  to  make  inquiries,  and  I  was  so  glad 
he  did  so.  He  went  in  to  see  Tom  late  yesterday,  and  offered 
any  assistance  personally  or  financially  that  might  be  needed. 
The  mayor  and  nearly  all  the  councilmen  have  been  nere, 
too.  ”  • 

-  *  “Well,  dear."  said  her  mother,  “you  came  away  from  the 
house  with  a  change  of  clothing.  You  ought  to  go  back  with 
me  and  make  a  change.” 

“I  never  thought  about  it,  mother.  I  don’t  think  I  need 
a  anything,  but  I  will  go  for  my  comb  and  brush  and  other 
*  things,  my  night  robe  particularly.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  stay  here,  Ethel?” 

“Yes,  mother,  until  Tom  is  out  of  danger.  I'm  not  going 
to  neglect  the  one  who  saved  my  life  when  a  horrible  death 
was  certain.  If  you’ll  just  wait  a  few  minutes  I’ll  be  ready 
to  go  with  you.”  * 

Her  mother  waited  for  her.  and  some  fifteen  minutes  later 
£  they  went  out  to  the  carriage  together. 

On  the  way  back  Mrs.  Livingston  said  very  little  to  her. 
On  reaching  the  Livingston  residence  Ethel  ran  up  to  her 
room,  and  hov  mother  followed  her. 

Wliile  she  was  gathering  up  several  things  to  take  back 
■*  with  her  Mrs.  Livingston  passed  out  of  the  room,  locking  the 
door  behind  her.  r 

It  was  a  second  story  room.  ,  , 

Ethel  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  ran  to  the  door, 
only  to  find  herself  a  prisoner. 

As  the  door  opened  inward  there  was  no  chance  for  her 
to  "break  out.  She  coolly  returned  to  her  bureau  and  put  to¬ 
gether  such  things  as  she  intended  to  take  back  with  her  to 
the  Whaley  cottage. 

When  she  had  finished  that  task  she  went  to  the  two 
L-ont  windows,  looked  out,  and  at  first  thought  of  making  the 
leap  to  the  ground. 

Sim  wn<  sensible  enough,  however,  to  recognize  the  danger. 
,  ■  refrained  from  making  the  attempt. 

Mad! 

She  was  in  a  furious  rage,  but,  strange  to  say,  she  made  no 
outbreak,  but  kept  eool.  She  laid  down  on  the  bed  to  sleep.  It 
w;i  •  about  five  o'clock  in  "the  afternoon. 

^  in  looking  out  of  the  window  she  saw  a  youth  passing  down 
the  street,  a  ad  she  called  to  him.  She  didn’t  know  who  lie 
but  '■  a-ked  if  he  would  take  a  note  to  a  friend  for 

».  g,fM 

'  ||<r*  Hfljrl, 

Veil  wait  jiiwt  a  moment  till  I  can  write  it,"  and  seizing 
„  ;*  .1  an  l  a  pie'-c  of  paper  she  wrote; 
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“Dear  Mr.  Crowell:— I  came  home  late  this  afternoon  with 
my  mother  to  get  a  change  of  clothing,  with  the  intention  of 
going  back  to  help  Mrs.  Whaley  nurse  Tom,  and  my  mother 
has  locked  me  in  my  room.  Will  you,  as  a  staunch  friend  of 
Tom  Whaley,  come  with  a  few  of  the  boys  of  No.  2  to-night, 
bringing  a  ladder  with  you,  put  it  up  to  the  front  window, 
and  thus  enable  me  to  get  out  that  I  may  go  back  to  Tom? 
If  so  you  will  add  more  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  and 
your  brave  companions.  Sincerely, 

“Ethel  Livingston.” 

She  addressed  the  envelope  to  Jack  Crowell,  fire  engine 
house  No.  2. 

“Here  it  is,”  she  said  to  the  youth,  and  wrapping  up  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  in  it  "to  give  it  weight,  she  threw  it  out  of  the 
window  to  him.  He  picked  it  up,  and  the  coin  dropped  out 
of  it.  He  took  possession  of  it  and  looked  at  her. 

“That’s  for  you,”  she  said. 

He  hurried  away  with  the  note,  and  some  twenty  minutes 
later  Jack  had  the  note. 

Ethel  then  laid  down  on  the  bed,  and  soon  dropped  to 
sleep. 

When  Mr.  Livingston  came  home  his  wife  said  nothing  to 
him  about  Ethel  being  a  prisoner  up  in  her  room.  She  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  girl  had  made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable,  hence  had  made  no  outcry  or  noise  whatever. 

After  supper,  Mr.  Livingston  went  out  to  call  on  a  friend, 
and  was  gone  about  an  hour.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  before 
he  had  returned  Jack  Crowell,  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
fire  boys,  had  been  there,  quietly  placed  the  ladder  up  under 
the  window,  and  Ethel,  who  was  on  the  lookout,  tossed  a 
bundle  out.  which  was  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the  men. 
Then  she  made  her  way  down  the  ladder,  and  was  escorted 
around  to  the  Whaley  cottage  by  the  firemen,  ono  of  them 
bearing  the  ladder. 

“Oh,  you  good,  brave  boys,”  she  said,  as  she  reached  the 
gate.  “I  will  never  forget  you.  Just  as  soon  as  you  cau  re¬ 
turn  to  the  engine  house  with  the  ladder  go  around  after  - 
Judge  Logan,  aud  tell  him  to  come  here  at  onee,  and  you 
come  with  him,  every  one  of  you.  I  want  you  to  witness  my 
marriage  to  Tom  Whaley.” 

The  boys  went  away,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  they  returned  with  the  justice. 

lu  the  meantime  Ethel  had  told  Tom  and  Mrs.  Whaley  what 
had  happened  and  what  was  going  to  happen.  Of  course 
neither  of  them  made  objection,  so  they  were  all  ready  when 
the  justice  with  his  escort  of  five  young  firemen  arrived. 

A  half  an  hour  later,  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the  -young 
fire  chief,  the  justice  united  them  in  bonds  of  matrimony  for 
life. 

Etliel  gave  him  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars  for  his 
services,  but  he  tore  it  up,  saying: 

“I  wouldn’t  think  of  charging  a  cent.  I’m  only  too  glad  to 
render  you  the  service,  and  I  hope  that  both  of  you  will  be 
happy  all  the  days  of  your  lives.” 

"All  right,”  said  Ethel.  “I’ll  give  you  something  that  you 
can’t  tear  up,”  and  with  that  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  kissed  him. 

“Well,  if  I  can’t  tear  it  up  I  can  return  it.”  said  the  justice, 
and  taking  her  in  his  arms  he  kissed  her  several  times. 

Mrs.  Whaley  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  burst  iuto  tears  and 
kissed  the  couple  several  times. 

The  next  day  the  entire  city  was  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sudden  marriage  of  the  young  fire  chief  and  the 
belle  of  Greystone. 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  under  the  impression  that  Ethel  was 
still  up  in  her  room  when  her  husband  read  the  story  to  her 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

Mrs.  Livingston  promptly  fainted,  and  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  had  to  be  summoned.  She  went  into  another  swoon 
about  as  last  as  she  came  out  of  one;  but  the  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  swooning  and  weeping  and  wailing  and  wring¬ 
ing  of  hands  would  not  undo  it. 

Of  course  Ethel  received  congratulations  from  her  per¬ 
sonal  friends  in  her  set. 

Tom  Whaley  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  young  mful 
in  Greystone,  He  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  fire  department, 
and  lives  in  a  tine  house.  Mis  sister  Ella  married  a  prom-' 
incut  business  man,  whose  typewriter  she  had  been  for  six 
months,  and  so  all's  well  that  ends  well. 

Next  week's  issue  will  contain  “CITY  JIM  AND  COUNTRY 
SAM;  OR.  THE  TWO  HOY  PARTNERS  IN  SEARCH  OF 
FAME  AND  FORTUNE.”  Hy  Allyn  Draper. 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


A  record  specimen  of  the  aurochs,  the  now  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct  European  bison,  has  been  shot  at  Pilowin,  Prussian 
Poland,  by  Walter  Winans,  the  well-known  American  rifle 
shot.  The  animal  was  a  huge  and  fierce  specimen  of  the 
breed,  being  8  feet  long,  6  feet  high  at  the  withers  and 
weighing  2,000  pounds.  Just  before  it  was  encountered 
by  Mr.  Winans  and  shot  in  the  open  it  had  attacked  a 
horseman,  killing  the  horse  and  dangerously  goring  the 
man. 


Bear  hunting  is  all  the  rage  with  Canton,  N.  C.,  people 
at  present.  There  have  been  several  hunting  parties  who 
journeyed  from  this  place  to  different  parts  of  the  Smokies 
recently  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  black  bruins  have 
already  been  bagged.  One  of  the  largest  hunting  parties 
of  the  season  left  lately  when  T.  A.  Hargrove  started  with 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  for  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  for  a  stay  of  several  days.  The  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tain  Hunting  Club,  the  members  of  which  compose  the 
expedition,  is  a  large  organization  and  owns  fine  thorough¬ 
bred  bear  dogs. 


Giuseppe  Ferrara,  the  former  notorious  bandit,  has  been 
released  from  prison,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  is  now  seventy  years  old,  but  still  in  remarkable 
physical  condition.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Palermo  to  join 
his  elder  brother  and  former  partner  in  brigandage,  who 
was  released  some  time  ago.  He  has  been  asked  to  write 
his  impressions  of  modern  Italy.  He  has  never  seen  steam 
trains,  motorcars,  trams,  bicycles  and  many  other  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  last  half  century.  His  release  was  granted  in 
accordance  with  King  Victor  Emmanuel’s  desire  to  free 
old  convicts  whose  behavior  has  warranted  it  before  the 
new  penal  law  goes  into  effect. 


George  Tracey,  in  1886  and  1887  the  champion  half- 
mile  runner  of  America,  was  struck  by  a  train  and  killed 
late  the  other  night  while  crossing  the  tracks  at  Bock- 
ingham,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  52  years  old.  In  1886  Mr. 
Tracey  won  the  amateur  half-mile  running  championship 
of  America  in  New  York  and  the  following  year  in  Detroit. 
He  also  took  part  in  several  Canadian  championships.  Aside 
from  running  Mr.  Tracey  in  his  young  manhood  was  prom¬ 
inent  as  an  amateur  oarsman  and  football  player.  He 
leaves  a  sister,  who  lives  in  Chicago.  In  1887  he  won  the 
half-mile  title  in  2.01  3-6,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
annexed  the  American  championship  again,  covering  the 
distance  in  2.02  1-5. 


The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says:  The  crusade  against  the 
dangerous  hatpin  is  raging  fiercely  in  all  German  public 
Conveyances.  Conductors  of  tramcars,  etc.,  must  first  of 
all  look  at  the  hats  of  women  passengers  before  handing 
them  a  ticket.  If  the  hatpin  is  not  protected  by  a  safety 
protector  he  stops  the  car  and  the  woman  is  politely  handed 
out.  This  leads  to  amusing  incidents,  one  of  which  is  re¬ 


ported  from  Dusseldorf.  A  lady,  who  had  been  marketing, 
boarded  a  tram  with  her  heavy  basket.  Hardly  had  she  sat  ( 
down  when  the  conductor,  with  a  glance  at  her  dangerously 
protruding  hatpin,  informed  her  that  she  must  leave  the 
car.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck  her.  She  groped  in  the 
market  basket  and  brought  out  a  small  potato.  With  a 
happy  smile  she  put  it  on  the  dangerous  hatpin  as  a  pro¬ 
tector.  The  conductor  was  satisfied. 


The  Boyal  Mail  steamers  of  the  west  coast  are  a  strange 
little  world.  Built  for  an  ocean  where  storms  are  unknown, 
they  combine  certain  comforts  not  to  be  found  on  much 
more  pretentious  boats.  Their  saloons  and  cabins  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  and  open  directly  upon  the  promenade 
decks  that  stretch  the  entire  length  of  the  ship,  there  * 
being,  properly  speaking,  no  steerage  and  no  second  class. 
The  natives  and  others  who  cannot  afford  the  first-class 
ticket  travel  in  the  “cubierta,”  as  it  is  called,  a  deck  at  ' 
the  stern  with  canvas,  but  otherwise  open,  where  in  pic¬ 
turesque  confusion,  surrounded  by  bags  and  bundles,  they 
loll  in  hammocks  or  lie  wrapped  in  shawls.  Toward  this 
deck  the  hencoop  faces — a  big  two-story  affair,  partly  filled 
with  ripening  fruits,  bananas,  oranges  and  the  like  and 
partly  with  chickens,  ducks  and  other  forlorn-looking  fowl, 
fattening  for  the  table.  Between  decks  stand  your  beef 
and  mutton  on  the  hoof,  gazing  mournfully  up  at  you  as 
you  look  down  the  hatchways.  Upon  this  homelike  boat,  - 
quiet  and  contented,  with  no  unseemly  hurry,  you  meander 
down  the  coast  at  ten  knots.  The  air  is  soft  as  a  caress, 
and  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year  the  sea  is  as 
placid  as  a  mountain  lake,  a  glassy  mirror  reflecting  an 
azure  sky. 


The  protected  cruiser  built  by  an  American  firm  for 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  training  of  officers  and 
men  for  the  navy  which  is  to  be  developed  some  day  is  " 
named  the  Fei  Hung.  It  has  a  length  between  perpen¬ 
diculars  of  320  feet;  breadth,  moulded,  39  /eet;  depth, 
moulded,  22  feet  6  inches;  mean  draft,  14  feet;  displace-  * 
ment,  2,600  tons;  speed,  20  knots.  The  armament  consists 
of  two  6-ifich  E.  F.  guns,  four  4-inch  E.  F.  guns,  two  3- 
inch  E.  F.  guns,  six  3-pounder  guns,  two  1 -pounder  guns 
and  two  18-inch  revolving  torpedo  tubes  placed  on  upper 
deck  aft  of  amidships.  This  great  variety  of  caliber  in 
ordinance  is  owing  to  the  instructional  uses  of  the  ship. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  a  complement  of  232 
officers  and  men.  Designed  for  a  speed  of  20  knots,  a 
maximum  speed  of  22i/2  knots  was  attained  during  the 
trials  run  early  this  month  off  the  Delaware  Breakwater.  * 
During  construction  the  Fei  Hung  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Chinese  naval  commission.  She  will  have 
the  distinction,  says  Shipping  Illustrated ,  of  being  the  only  1 
American-built  warship  in  the  Chinese  navy,  the  effective 
strength  of  which  consists  to-day  of  three  training  cruisers, 
one  armored  cruiser,  three  protected  cruisers,  eight  cruisers,' 
twenty  gunboats,  four  destroyers  and  four  torpedoboats! 
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TATTERS 

OR, 

*  THE  BOY  WHO  OWNED  THE  HOTEL 


BY  J.  P.  RICHARDS. 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  VIII  (continued). 

Tatters  was  a  perfect  expert  at  handling  trunks,  for  he 
had  often  lent  the  porters  at  the  Star  House  a  hand  in  his 
'  newsboy  days. 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  them  strapped  on  behind, 
ami  Mr.  Lewistein  coming  hurried  out,  got  into  the  hack. 

“Drive  to  the  Grand  Central  depot,”  he  said  to  Tatters, 
who  closed  the  door,  and,  springing  upon  the  box,  whipped 
up  the  horses  and  drove  away. 

“I’ve  got  him  now,”  thought  Tatters.  “If  I  can  only 
**  hold  him,  and  I  guess  I  can.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IX  DEADLY  PERIL. 


It  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  but  Tatters  was  re¬ 
solved  to  do  it. 

The  trunks  were  in  Lewistein’s  charge,  and  if  he  was 
disposed  to  be  ugly  he  might  make  things  very  warm  foi* 
Tatters.  Still,  the  “boss  of  the  Star  House”  was  resolved 
to  play  his  hand  out  to  a  finish,  no  matter  how  dangerous 
^  the  game  *was. 

Tatters  knew  half  the  police  detectives  in  New  York, 
for  these  important  individuals  came  more  or  less  to  the 
Star  House,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

He  was  counting  upon  meeting  one  of  them  at  the  Grand 
Central  depot,  and  this  was  just  what  happened,  for  when 
he  drew  up  in  front  of  the  station  on  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  side  according  to  orders,  there  was  Sam  DeLacy, 
whom  he  knew  perfectly  well,  standing  at  the  door. 

i The  detective  looked  up  at  the  hack  and  Tatters  held  up 
his  finger  and  pointed  inside,  which  was  quite  enough  to 
throw  Sam  DeLacy  on  the  alert. 

Tatters  jumped  dowif  off  the  box  and  opened  the  door. 
*  “I  want  those  trunks  checked  to  Montreal,”  said  Lewi- 
strin.  “I'll  go  in  and  get  a  ticket.  Wait  here  till  I  come 
Lack,  and  don't  let  anybody  touch  them  in  the  meantime.” 
.  “All  rhrht,”  said  Tatters. 

As  Lewistein  went  into  the  station  Sam  DeLacy  stepped 

up. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  are  you  doing  with  that  false 
tea  I’d  on  your  face,  young  fellow?” 

“Look,”  said  Tatters,  and  he  whipped  off  both  the  beard 

end  the  wig. 

1  -  •  Tatter.- !”  cried  the  detective. 

“You  bet!” 

“By  J  ovel  I  never  would  have  guessed  it.  What’s 

|*o  p” 

“1  arn  up  against  the  biggest  kind  of  a  steal,  T  think. 
]  r u  going  to  talk  quick,  Mr.  DeLacy,  and  then  wh.cn  I’m 

t  vogh  tlx*  <■*»<•  is  in  your  hands.” 

“Jit’s  going  to  skip  to  Canada  with  the  trunks,  sure,” 


said  the  detective,  when  Tatters  had  finished  his  story, 
which  he  told  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

“Will  you  arrest  him?”  asked  Tatters. 

“You  bet  I  will.  Wait!  Here  he  comes.” 

Lewistein  came  hurrying  out  with  the  ticket  in  his 
hand. 

His  jaw  dropped  as  he  saw  Tatters  standing  there  by 
the  hack,  but  he  came  on,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do. 

Hello,  Tatters !  What  on  earth  brought  you  here  ?”  he 
demanded. 

“I  brought  you  here,”  replied  Tatters. 

“You  did  what?  What  the  mischief  do  you  mean?” 
gasped  Lewistein,  and  then  Sam  DeLacy  jumped  on  him. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  play. 

Lewistein  sputtered  and  swore,  struggled  to  get  away 
and  made  a  fool  of  himself  generally.  In  fact,  he  made 
so  much  fuss  that  Sam  DeLacy  snapped  the  handcuffs  on 
him  and  bundled  him  into  the  hack. 

Mr.  Lewistein  did  not  start  for  Montreal  in  the  early 
train  that  morning. 

He  landed  in  the  station-house,  and  his  trunks  with 
him,  and  a  telegram  went  flying  over  the  wire  to  Provi¬ 
dence  to  his  firm. 

Tatters  left  the  hack  in  Sam  DeLacy’s  charge  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  hotel. 

“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?”  asked  the  night 
clerk,  as  he  came  in. 

“Working,”  said  Tatters.  “How  is  that  boy  upstairs?” 

“He  was  still  unconscious  last  accounts,”  was  the  reply. 
“There  has  been  the  deuce  to  pay  here.  Lewistein  went 
out  about  nine  o’clock,  and  just  after  he  had  gone  a  Mr. 
Tucker  of  'Providence  came  in.  He  said  he  had  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Lewistein,  and  that  lie  was  the  head  of 
the  firm  he  traveled  for.” 

“Hello!”  cried  Tatters,  “and  you  told  him  about  the 
trunks?” 

“Of  course.  I  felt  that  I  ought  to.  He  weht  wild.  He 
says  it’s  all  a  swindle,  and  that  Lewistein  is  a  crook,  and 
that  he  came  on  here  to  give  him  the  bounce.  Hello! 
Here  he  is  now !” 

A  tall  gentleman,  looking  very  much  disturbed,  came 
hurrying  downstairs. 

“I  can’t  sleep,”  he  said  to  the  night  clerk.  “I’m  going 
to  the  police-station  again.  I’ll  have  that  scoundrel  if  I 
have  to  put  every  detective  in  New  York  on  his  track,  and 
— well,  young  man,  what  do  you  want  to  say?” 

It  was  Tatters. 

“You  needn’t  trouble  yourself  about  Lewistein  and  the 
trunks,  sir,”  he  said,  quietly.  “I  captured  him,  and  I’ve 
got  the  trunks.  They  are  in  the  Fortieth  street  police- 
station.  If  you  want  to  see  Lewistein,  you’ll  find  him 
safely  locked  up  there.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it!”  cried  Mr.  Tucker.  “By  thunder, 
if  it  is  so  there'll  be  a  reward  for  whoever  did  this.” 

“I  did  it,  sir,”  said  Tatters,  proudly,  and  he  turned  and 
walked  off  upstairs. 

“Who  is  that  young  man?”  Mr.  Tucker  demanded  of 
the  night  eelrk,  who  was  almost  as  much  excited  over  the 
good  news  as  he  was  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


Poley  O'Neil,  a  farmer,  of  Hart  Comity,  Ky.,  has  proved 
himself  independent  of  dentists.  He  has  made  for  his  own 
rise  a  set  of  false  teeth  out  of  a  singde  piece  of  seasoned 
apple-tree  root,  with  no  other  tool  than  a  pocketknife. 
Plate  and  teeth  are  neatly  formed,  the  fit  is  perfect,  and 
he  has  no  trouble  in  masticating  his  food. 


This  is  a  story  of  a  dog  that  went  on  a  hunger  strike;  It 
is  also  a  story  of  a  man  the  dog  adopted,  showing  his  faith¬ 
fulness  and  setting  the  whole  police  department  on  a  hunt 
for  the  dog.  Hectpr  is  the  dog  and  Frank  Trebwick,  of 
St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  is  the  man.  The  man  took  a  drop  too 
much  and  was  snagged  into  the  East  Side  police  station. 
The  dog  accompanied  him  and  when  his  friend  disappeared 
celhvard  Hector  set  up  a  howl  that  kept  the  policemen 
awake.  Frank  was  fed  in  his  cell  and  fpod  was  offered 
Hector  in  Lieut.  J.  Quealev's  office,  but  Hector  would  not 
eat.  He  would  only  howl.  When  Frank  was  fined  and  it 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  work- 
house,  arrangements  were  made  to  have  Hector  cared  for 
at  the  pound,  but  Frank  paid  his  fine  and  asked  for  Hector. 
The  dog's  howling  has  ceased,  but  the  polieemen  were  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  discovered  that  Hector  was  not  in  the 
room  where  he  had  been  locked.  He  had  wriggled  between 
narrow  bars  and  had  gone  to  look  for  Frank.  Now  the 
police  have  been  instructed  to  find  Hector  and  restore 
Frank  to  him. 


first  one  was  John  Stol,  who  was  to  have  been  Rutt’s  part¬ 
ner,  and  who  was  injured  two  weeks  ago  in  a  race  in  Ger-^ 
many.  Then  last  Thursday  Paddy  Hehir,  who  was  to  be 
Jackie  Clark’s  partner,  had  his  collarbone  broken  in  a 
Boston  race,  and  on  Saturday  night  Eddie  Root  and 
Freddy  Hill  were  hurt.  Root  was  cut  on  the  head  and  Hill 
received  a  light  concussion  of  the  brain.  Rutt  is  regarded 
as  the  best  cyclist  in  Europe,  and  without  doubt  the  best 
European  six-day  rider  who  has  ever  come  to  this  country. 
His  first  American  appearance  was  in  1906,  when  with 
Floyd  MacFarland  as  a  partner,  he  finished  third.  Then 
lie  came  back  and  won  in  1907  with  John  Stol  as  partner, 
but  lost  to  MacFarland  in  1908.  He*and  Jackie  Clark  as 
partners  won  the  grind  in  1909  and  1910.  The  next  year 
he  passed  up  the  race,  but  last  year  he  came  back  and  won,|| 
riding  with  Joe  Fogler.  This  year,  after  first  signing  to 
ride  with  Stol,  he  shifted  to  Lorenz,  a  German,  after  Stol’s 
injury.  _ 


r|J 
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The  battleship  Queen  Elizabeth  was  successfully  launched 
at  Portsmouth  recently  by  Lady  Meux,  wife  of  Admiral 
Sir  Hedworth  Meux.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine, 
and  twenty  thousand  persons  saw  the  great  ship  take  the 
water.  There  are  many  record-breaking  features  about 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  the  launching 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy.  She 
is  the  first  battleship  to  be  launched  which  will  use  oil  fuel 
exclusively  for  steam  raising  purposes.  Also  she  is  the 
largest  and  most  costly  ship  yet  built  for  the  British  navy 
and  the  first  ship  to  mount  15-inch  guns  in  the  main  bat¬ 
tery,  a  fact  which  makes  her  the  most  powerful  fighting- 
vessel  afloat.  She  will  have  a  broadside  of  15,600  pounds, 
compared  with  6,800  of  the  Dreadnought.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  is  $11,750,000,  about  half  as 
much  again  as  the  cost  of  the  ships  of  the  King  Edward 
VII  type,  which  not  so  many  years  ago  were  the  pride  of 
the  navy  and  the  finest  battleships  afloat. 


The  injury  to  Walter  Rutt,  the  German  cyclist  and  the 
present  world’s  sprint  champion,  which  he  received  in  a 
race  at  Paris  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  when  his  front  wheel  col¬ 
lapsed  and  threw  him  on  his  head,  will  keep  him  out  of 
the  forthcoming  New  York  six-day  bicycle  race,  if  it  does 
not  cost  him  his  life.  Details  of  the  accident  sent  to  this 
country  are  meagre.  Rutt  is  the  fourth  of  the  riders  signed 
for  the  New  York  grind  who  has  sustained  injuries.  The 


The  United  States  Government,  through  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield,  has  just  made  a  decision  that  will  make 
St.  Louis  the  fur  center  of  the  world.  That  is,  to  change 
the  sale  of  all  the  Government  catch  of  seal  skins,  foxes 
and  other  Alaska  furs,  from  London  to  St.  Louis.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  American  seal  catch  has 
been  marketed  through  American  channels,  and  the  action 
of  Secretary  William  C.  Redfield  is  regarded  by  the  com-,, 
mercial  organizations  and  bureaus  of  commerce  with  great 
favor:  particularly  as  being  significant  of  the  activity  of 
the  Wilson  administration  in  paying  close  attention  to  all  * 
manufacturing  and  trade  interests.  The  United  States 
thus  will  dispose  of  several  thousand  raw  seal  skins  con¬ 
stituting  the  1913  catch.  And  under  the  protecting  laws 
favoring  the  increase  of  seals,  the  seals  will  increase  many 
fold  in  the  coming  few  years.  The  next  step  will  be  the 
removal  from  London  to  St.  Louis  of  seal  skin  tanners 
and  dyers,  establishing  in  America  a  great  new  manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  Thus  will  a  trade  of  great  proportions 
be  fostered.  But  more  than  this  if  will  mean  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  heavy  duty  now  paid  on  dressed  a n ds 
dyed  skins  prepared  in  Europe;  while  the  skins  will  be 
dressed  and  dyed  in  America  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  best  European  dyers 
themselves.  The  economy  thus  effected  by  this  home'  in-~~l 
dustry  and  by  the  absence  of  the  former  heavy  duty  will 
eventually  mean  a  saving  of  several  hundred  dollars  a 
garment  to  milady  in  the  purchase  of  the  aristocrat  of  all 
furs.  The  Government  furs,  by  the  decision  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Redfield,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  by 
Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  eminently^ 
qualified  for  the  responsibility.  The  first  sale  is  scheduled 
for  some  time  in  December,  at  which  time  the  representa-'l 
lives  of  the  great  furriers  of  America  and  Europe  will# 
assemble  at  the  Funsten  Fur  Exchange  where  this  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  seal  skins  will  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Philip  B.  Fouke  and  A.  M.  Ahern  of  Funstcn's 
will  conduct  the  sale  for  the  St.  Louis  firm. 


WORKING  FOR  WILL 

-OR- 

*THF.  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  STAY  DOWN 


By  WILLIAM  WADE. 

a*  _ 

(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  II  (continued). 

“My  father  did;  he  was  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  at 
one  time,  even  if  he  did  die  poor  in  the  end.  Here's  my 
plan,  Hal.  I'm  going  to  turn  contractor.  There’s  the 
carpenter  shop  behind  our  house  with  all  father’s  tools  in 
it,  and  I  know  something  about  using  them.  Mother  has 
been  trying  to  rent  it  for  the  past  two  years.  I’m  going 
to  lake  the  bill  |own  to-morrow  and  put  up  a  sign.” 

“But  you  are*, 'no  carpenter,  Will.” 

“1  know  it.  But  I  do  understand  something  about  the 

®  use  of  tools,  I  can  figure  plans  a  little,  and  what  I 
don’t  know  I  r Atget  somebody  to  show  me.  Then  there 
is  the  boat  tradE  \Some  one  has  got  to  repair  boats  this 

*  summer,  now-lhat  old  Jake  Twombly  is  dead.  There  is 

;  ways  HX  less  jobbing  to  do  for  the  rich  Boston 
snob-  who-«00.  here  to  spend  the  summer  at  the 

seashore- cottons  I  shall  get  along.” 

"Here  i]  w  ptoria  along  the  crossroad!”  exclaimed 

Harry.  “My,  I-Jdelare,  it’s  Tenie  Eagleton  and  Susie 
Sheldon,  and  who  is  that  dude  driving,  Will?” 

“His  name  is  Pike.  He’s  stopping  at  Mr.  Eagleton’s,” 
replied  Will.  “He  was  in  the  bank  the  other  day  while 
yt  i  were  home  to  dinner.  He’s  a  regular  snob.” 

“He  had  better  hurry  up  if  he  wants  to  get  in  ahead  of 
teat  elephant,  there,”  said  Harry.  “If  he  doesn't,  he  will 

*  bare  to  get  behind  the  circus  procession,  that's  all,  and 
I  don't  believe  those  skittish  horses  of  Eagleton’?  will 
stand  very  quiet  while  the  circus  is  going  by.” 

This  was  true  enough.  The  banker’s  horses  enjoyed  a 
very  bad  reputation  in  Wellingham,  having  twice  run 
away,  smashing  things  up  generally. 

*  Evidently  Pike  felt  nervous  about  it,  too,  for  when  he 
eaueTt  sight  of  the  procession  he  applied  the  whip  and 
urged  his  horses  forward,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  in 

*  id  o’  the  elephant  which  was  now  very  near  the  cross¬ 
road. 

Now  as  it  happened,  this  elephant  was  a  privileged 
character.  It  was  one  of  features  of  Kansley’s  circus  to 
E-t  him  walk  alone  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  although 
the  mounted  inch  behind  were  always  watching  him,  of 

course. 

As  the  boys  stood  watching,  they  thought  at  first  that 
Mr.  P'ke  would  he  able  to  get  in  ahead,  hut  at  the  last 
it  onicnt  the  eCphant,  for  some  unknown  reason,  quick- 

*  d  its  -huflling  gait  and  reached  the  crossroad  at  the 

sam**  time  as  the  team. 

“Krep  hack!  Keep  hack!”  cried  Will  excitedly.  He 

^knew  both  Tenie  Eagleton  and  Susie  Sheldon,  although, 
°*a  ax  to  the  difference  in  their  social  station,  he  could 
call  himself  a  friend  of  these  two  girls. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  you  young  loafer!”  snarled 
Mr.  Pike,  giving  iii-  bov-e.-  atioiher  out  with  the  whip. 

it  •  «  u  moat  foolish  thing  to  do. 


Frightened  at  the  elephant,  smarting  under  the  blow  of 
the  whip,  and  still  further  alarmed  by  the  screams  of  the 
two  girls,  the  horses  made  a  mad  dash  forward,  half  over¬ 
turning  the  victoria,  and  throwing  Mr.  Pike  out  into  the 
road. 

Then  came  an  exciting  moment. 

The  elephant,  angered  at  the  rush  of  the  horses,  went 
into  the  rushing  business  on  its  own  account.  It  struck 
at  the  near  horse  with  its  trunk  and  ran  its  blunt  tusks 
against  its  side. 

Harry  seized  the  horse’s  head  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  carriage  from  being  backed  into  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Pike,  wild  with  rage  and  further  excited  by  a  cock¬ 
tail  or  two  of  which  lie  had  been  partaking,  jumped  up 
and  drew  a  revolver  and  aimed  it  at  the  elephant,  which 
had  stopped  short  in  the  road  and  was  trumpeting  and 
lashing  its  trunk  back  and  forth. 

“Don’t  shoot!”  shouted  Will,  springing  forward. 

“Mind  your  business,  or  I’ll  shoot  you !”  snarled  the 
dude. 

Will  struck  his  arm  as  the  circus  men  came  dashing  up, 
and  when  the  revolver  cracked  the  shot  flew  over  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  head  into  the  air. 

“Confound  }rou !  I’ll  fix  you  for  that!”  roared  Mr. 
Pike,  making  a  rush  at  Will,  who  caught  the  revolver, 
threw  it  into  the  ditch,  and  sent  Mr.  Pike  sprawling  with 
one  well-aimed  blow. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute  then,  for  the  circus  men 
were  up  to  them  now. 

One  turned  the  elephant  aside  while  two  others  rode 
directly  up  to  Will. 

“Who  is  that  fellow?”  demanded  one  of  them  very 
coolly,  considering  the  circumstances.  “There  will  be 
music  about  this  business.  We  don’t  allow  our  elephants 
to  be  shot  at— no !” 

“1  can’t  tell  you  who  he  is,”  said  Will.  “Ask  him.” 

Mr.  Pike  had  now  scrambled  up  and  was  making  some 
“tall  talk.” 

“He  is  a  coward  and  a  fool!”  cried  Tenie  from  the 
carriage.  “  I  told  him  to  stop  the  horses,  but  he  would 
go  ahead.  Will  Long,  drive  ns  home,  if  you  please.  That 
man  shan't  get  into  this  victoria  again  !” 

This  would  seem  to  he  the  “unkindest  cut  of  all,”  but 
Mr.  Pike  got  another,  for,  as  he  came  blustering  up  to 
circus  rider  the  man  drew  a  short  whip  and  let  him  have 
it  over  the  face  and  head. 

“There,  that,  will  teach  lyou  not  to  start  an  elephant 
bunt  in  a  public  road  again!”  he  cried,  and  the  procession 
moved  on. 

It  was  a  severe  lesson  for  Mr.  Pike,  but  the  fact  was  he 
needed  it.  Thoroughly  cowed  now,  he  wiped  the  blood  off 
his  face  with  his  coat  sleeve  and  whined  : 

“I  can  drive  you  home,  ladies.  This  fellow - ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Tenie,  with  flashing  eyes.  “You  are 
drunk!  Don’t  you  dare  to  get  into  this  carriage  again! 
Will  Long,  will  you  do  what  I  asked  you  or  must  I  drive 
myself?” 

Certainly  Will  could  not  refuse.  Tenie  insisted  that  he 
should  take  his  wheel  into'  the  carriage,  so  he  put  it  in 
under  the  seats  and  drove  hack  to  Wellingham  by  another 
road. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NEWS  PARAGRAPHS 


1 


A  shoe  factory  of  a  novel  kind  has  been  working  near 
Berlin  for  some  time  past.  The  “shoes”  made  will  not 
run  much  risk  of  being  worn  out  on  pavements  or  country 
roads,  for  they  are  solely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  walk¬ 
ing  on  water.  That  these  “hydro-shoes”  are  of  a  certain 
practical  value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Prussian 
minister  of  war  has  placed  an  order  with  the  enterprising 
firm.  Tests  are  to  be  made  by  a  number  of  soldiers  of  the 
engineer  regiments. 


party  to  Enik,  in  the  south  central  part  of  Alaska.  From 
there  the  men  will  proceed  by  pack  train  sixty  miles  to  j 
Chiekaloon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  coal  will  be  mined. 

It,  is  expected  that  the  1,000  tons  will  be  obtained  by  fall. 
The  coal  will  be  taken  over  the  ice  next' winter  to  tide¬ 
water,  and  will  later  be  given  a  thorough  test  on  the  cruiser 
Maryland.  If  the  tests  of  the  coal  prove  successful  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  mean  the  immediate  opening  of  the 
coal  fields  of.  Alaska. 


Shamrock,  a  twenty-three-year-old  goose  ovmed  by  Peter 
Hennigan,  of  Livingston,  1ST.  J.,  which  uras  well  known  in 
the  place  because  of  its  habit  of  following  its  owner  about 
like  a  dog,  was  killed  the  other  day  by  Hennigan  because 
of  its  pugnacious  disposition.  Of  late  the  goose  had  at¬ 
tacked  every  one  who  came  in  the  yard  and  had  injured 
some  children.  Hennigan  found  inside  the  goose  a  small 
watch  charm  which  he  brought  from  Ireland  forty  years 
ago  and  which  he  lost  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Hen¬ 
nigan  suspected  a  farm  hand  of  stealing  the  charm  and 
discharged  him. 


\  John  Stewart,  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Kane 
count}',  Ill.,  is  88  years  old  and  he  will  start  around  the 
world  taking  several  members  of  his  family  with  him.  He 
called  in  several  other  members  of  his  family  and  gave 
away  farm  land  in  this  and  Dupage  counties  worth  about 
$300,000.  John  Stew'art,  Jr.,  son  of  State  Senator  Thomas 
Stew'art,  got  the  homestead  at  Compton,  with  1,200  acres; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Watson,  wife  of  Dr.  Watson  of  Aurora,  received 
a  250-acre  farm  worth  $42,500,  and  Mrs.  John  Alexander, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Alexander  Lumber  Company, 
a  250-acre  farm  at  Wheaton  wrnrth  $25,000. 


Eustace  Peixotto,  well  knowm  in  circles  of  the  Pacific 
Amateur  Athletic  Uniop,  lias  been  selected  to  manage  the 
all-American  track  team  which  will  sail  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  tour  Australia.  He  was  appointed  in  place  of 
William  Unmack,  who  was  unable  to  make  the  trip. 
Thomas  Cobleigh,  of  New  Orleans,  will  fill  the  vacancy 
left  on  the  team  through  the  withdrawal  of  Pic  Temple¬ 
ton.  Cobleigh  is  a  good  shot  putter,  does  the  high  hurdle 
in  15  3-5  seconds,  pole  vaults  11  feet  and  high  jumps  5 
feet  11  inches.  He  will  meet  the  other  athletes  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  on  November  20.  Other  members  of  the  team  are 
George  Parker,  the  Olympic  club  sprinter;  James  Powers, 
the  national  one-mile  champion,  from  the  Boston  Athletic 

Club,  and  Reginald  Caughey,  of  Ukiah,  Cal. 

rU/jc/s  / 

Doctor  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  director  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  mines,  has  gone  to  Alaska  to  take  personal  charge 
of  the  expedition  which  is  to  procure  1,000  tons  of  coal 
from  the  Matanuska  field  for  the  use  of  the  navv.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  sailed  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  thirty  men  and 
horses  and  mining  equipment.  A  steamer  will  take  the 


Frank  Ferris,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  seventy-nine  years' 
old.  who  served  during  the  civil  war  in  the  Third  Regiment 
of  Missouri  Infantry,  applied  for  a  pension  in  1890,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  produce  his  discharge  he  was  denied  one. 
He  kept  on  in  his  efforts  to  prove  that  he  was  a  soldier 
and  some  time  ago  secured  the  help  of  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  Thompson.  Recently  the  Adjutant -General  of  Mis¬ 
souri  in  going  through  the  records  that  were  kept  in  that 
office  during  the  war  days  discovered  the  daf  ef  both  the 
mustering  in  and  discharge  of  Ferris,  and  o  1  ffie  strength 
of  this  the  pension  will  be  allowed.  He;5^011  Stifle  $30  a 
month  and  back  pay  for  twenty-three  rejri,  Ttthe  rate  of 
$12  a  month,  or  more  than  $3,000  in  ai?.J  Terris  is  a  car¬ 
penter  and  a  poor  man.  His  wife  is  nearly  eighty  years  old. 


Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department,  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  Indian  minors  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  in 
Oklahoma — the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Chickasaws  and  Semi  no]  es — are  to  have  better  protection 
for  their  property  rights.  These  Indian  minors  are  on  an 
average  the  richest  children  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
estimated  that  while  the  approximate  cost  is  3  per  cent  to 
settle  a  white  minor's  estate,  the  expense  of  administering 
the  estate  of  an  Indian  minor  is  at  least  20  per  cent.  Guard¬ 
ian  fees,  attorney  fees  and  other  expenses  make  up  this 
charge.  In  many  cases  gross  misappropriation  has  been  4 
found.  Such  cases  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Jury  and  criminal  prosecutions  instituted.  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane  has  directed  a  radical  reform  under  the  super-  4 
vision  of  Commissioner  Sells. 


Hudson  Bay  officials  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  have  just— - 
•received  meagre  reports  from  the  north  that  a  party  of 
Eskimos,  numbering  ten  persons,  was  rescued  from  an 
island  in  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Bay,  upon  which  they  had 
been  marooned  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  apears  that 
the  Eskimos  were  caught  off  shore  on  drift  ice  and  car¬ 
ried  after  long  weeks  of  hardship  to  the  island  upon  which 
they  were  found.  This  island  has  been  steadfastly  avoided  * 
by  passing  vessels  because  of  reefs  and  magnetic  distur¬ 
bances  which  affected  ships’  compasses.  It  is  over  one 
hundred  miles  off  the  mainland.  The  Eskimos  had  lived 
during  alljhe  period  of  their  forced  stay  on  fish  and  seal 
meat.  Several  children  were  born  during  the  decade  of 
their  imprisonment  and  some  of  the  party  had  died.  Those 
who  were  rescued  seemed  all  to  be  in  good  health. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 


POWER  PLANT  SAILS  AWAY. 

Tt  is  not  often  that  a  complete  electric  light  station  sails 
away  after  having  done  good  service  to  a  town.  Such  an 
unusual  happening  is,  nevertheless,  reported  from  the  town¬ 
s'  ip  of  Ocos  in  Guatemala,  which,  having  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  electric  lighting,  has  unwillingly  reverted  to  oil 
«*mps,  its  po^er  plant  having  gone  to  sea. 

Four  years  ago,  says  Electricity,  a  liner  was  imprisoned 
in  the  lagoon  without  suffering  any  damage.  An  enterpris¬ 
ing  engineer  thereupon  used  the  ship’s  dynamos  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  whole  township  with  current  for  lighting.  The 
scheme  was  a  great  success  until  a  salvage  company  ap¬ 
pealed.  \ 

The  connecting  cables  were  severed,  the  vessel  went  back 
to  sea,  and  Ocos  was  temporarily  left  in  darkness. 

MILLIONS  IN  POULTRY. 

The  value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  on  farms  in 
191*2  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  princely  sum  of 
$570,000,000.  That  amount  equalled  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  proper. 

It  exceeded  the  value  of  the  wdieat  crop  by  $14,720,000. 
It  exceeded  the  value  of  the  oats  crop  by  $1117,531,000,  It 
was  more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  the  wool  crop.  It 
equalled  two-thirds  the  value  of  the  hay  crop.  It  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  potato  crop  by  $357,450,000.  It  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  swine  of  the  entire  country  by  $46,672,000. 
It  exeeeeaed  in  value  all  the  mules  of  the  country  by  $44,- 
343,000.  It  equalled  quite  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
the  milch  cows  of  the  country.  And  it  also  equalled  quite 
73  per  cent  of  the  farm  value  of  all  the  “other  cattle”  of  the 
country.- 


VACANT  PEDESTALS. 

Only  thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  republics  on  the  western 
hemisphere  which  form  the  Pan-American  union  have 
raised  statues  of  their  national  heroes  in  the  magnificent 
( marble  building  at  Washington  devoted  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  pan-Americanism.  In  the  main  hall  of  the 
building  stand  twenty-one  marble  pedestals.  On  ten  of 
them  are  busts  of  chosen  national  heroes,  while  three  other 
"Latin-American  countries  have  selected  the  subjects  to  be 
tiius  honored.  George  Washington  is  this  country’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hall  of  American  republics  fame.  Bolivar, 
who  achieved  the  independence  of  Colombia,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  as  well  as  Venezuela,  is  the  representative  of  the 
last  named  country.  Monuments  to  him  stand  also  in  the 
r-api'als  of  Venezuela,  Peru  and  Colombia.  San  Martin, 
father  of  the  Argentine  independence,  is  that  country’s 
hero. 

Brazil  has  the  priest  hero,  Bonigacio;  Mexico  its  two- 
ti me  president,  Benito  Juarez;  Cuba,  Marti;  Honduras, 
Mora/nn;  Costa  Rica,  Mora;  Panama,  Herrera,  and  Haiti, 
1  Cruguay  has  chosen  Artigas;  Guatemala,  Bar- 

r:os,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Duarte,  although  these 
three  last  statues  have  not  yet  been  made. 


BLACK  TROOPS  FOR  FRANCE. 

By  January,  1914,  30,000  more  black  troops  will  be 
added  to  the  French  African  Army,  bringing  the  number  of 
native  troops  to  200,000.  In  order  to  govern  this  new 
military  element,  a  special  department  will  be  organized 
at  the  French  War  Office. 

Great  tact  has  been  manifested  in  organizing  the  native 
regiments.  For  example,  their  own  music  has  been  adapted 
to  the  drum  and  bugle,  and  many  black  or  Arab  regiments 
have  their  own  marches — tunes  that  they  heard  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  at  “fantasias”  or  festivals.  This  move 
of  the  French  War  Office  was  in  reality  started  by  Colonel 
Fairderbe  in  Senegal  in  the  fifties.  Although  in  those 
days  there  were  Zouaves  (now  a  white  regiment)  and  ir¬ 
regular  corps  recruited  from  the  Algerian  Arabs,  yet  his 
first  corps  of  negro  riflemen  was  the  basis  of  France’s 
present  colonial  army.  In  Madagascar,  Tonkin  and  India, 
native  rifle  regiments  have  been  raised.  These  will  not  be 
under  the  control  of  the  new  department,  whose  troops  will 
comprise  regiments  from  Tunis,  Algeria,  Senegal  and  pos¬ 
sessions  in  West  and  Central  Africa. 

Much  of  the  organization  work  has  been  done  by  the 
famous  Bureau  Arab  in  Algeria,  a  species  of  intelligence 
department  that  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Moslem  world  in 
Northern  Africa  and  has  branches  in  many  cities. 


FOREST  RAVAGES  STOPPED. 

By  a  prompt  campaign  against  a  flourishing  colony  of 
bark  beetles  on  the  Ochoco  national  forest,  in  central  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  government  is  eliminating  a  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  destroy  millions  of  feet  of  timber. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  the  amount  of  timber  killed 
each  year  by  insects  is  equalled  only  by  the  annual  loss 
from  forest  fires.  Among  the  most  destructive  of  these  in¬ 
sect  enemies  are  the  bark  beetles,  one  of  which,  the  moun¬ 
tain  pine  beetle,  is  lesponsible  for  most  of  the  damage  on 
the  Ochoco  forest.  This  deadly  little  beetle  is  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  but  bears  the  ponderous 
scientific  name  of  Dendroctonus  monticolae  hopk,  which, 
being  interpreted,  signifies  killer  of  the  mountain  pine  tree, 
discovered  by  Hopkins. 

Its  methods  of  operation  are  interesting.  The  mature 
beetle  bores  through  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  excavates  a 
gallery  in  the  inner  living  bark  and  in  the  outer  surface  of 
the  wood,  in  which  it  lays  its  eggs.  When  hatched  each 
young  larva,  or  beetle  grub,  channels  into  this  growing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk,  feeding  upon  the  inner  bark.  When  full 
grown  the  larva,  after  passing  through  a  dormant  or  pupal 
stage,  becomes' a  beetle.  This  beetle  then  drills  out  through 
the  bark  in  July  and,  emerging  into  the  world,  seeks  a 
fresh  tree  and  starts  a  new  generation.  With  this  “chain 
letter”  method  it  soon  infests  a  large  area.  The  galleries 
or  channels  of  the  larvae  girdle  the  tree  and  kill  it,  and  the 
beetle’s  presence  is  usually  discovered,  as  it  was  in  the 
Ochoco  forest,  by  a  patch  of  red-brown  dead  pine  trees  in 
the  midst  of  a  mountainside  of  green. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 
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AERIAL  PATROL  FOR  WIRES. 

Robert  Fowler,  an  aviator,  announced  that  he  had  signed 
a  contract  with  a  power  company  to  patrol  its  lines  between 
Oakland  and  Oroville,  Cal.,  in  an  aeroplane,  and  will  make 
trips  twice  weekly,  beginning  Nov.  20.  Headquarters  for 
Fowler  have  been  established  at  Sacramento. 

Because  of  difficulty  in  locating  broken  wires  and  in¬ 
terrupted  power  service  the  power  company  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  employing  an  aviator,  and  when  Fowler  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  plan  was  feasible,  a  contract  was  signed. 
A  patrolman  equipped  with  repair  apparatus  will  ride  with 
Fowler. 


BOAT  GOES  THROUGH  CANAL. 

With  many  prominent  canal  officials  and  their  wives  on 
board,  the  small  steamer  Louis  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  boat  to  pass  entirely  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  on  Nov.  17. 

The  trip  was  made  possible  by  the  qutting  of  a  channel 
through  the  Cucuracha  Slide,  the  last  obstruction  which 
has  delayed  the  work  on  connecting  the  oceans.  Dredges 
have  been  at  work  on  the  barrier  for  days,  and  have  made 
.a  passage  through  the  slide  which  is  now  forty-five  feet 
deep.  The  dredges  will  complete  the  ^'ork  of  widening  the 
channel  at  this  point,  and  in  case  of  necessity  a  large  ship 
could  be  sent  from  ocean  to  ocean  on  very  short  notice. 


ITALIAN  CYCLE  TEAM  SAILS. 

Maurice  Brocco  and  Francisco  Ycrrj,  who  will  make  up 
the  Italian  team  in  the  coming  sks-day  bicycle  race  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  French 
liner  La  France  for  this  city.  On  their  arrival  here  the 
pair  will  go  to  Newark  and  work  out  at  the  Velodrome  in 
preparation  for  the  long  grind.  The  other  European  con¬ 
testants  will  sail  from  Havre  on  La  Lorraine.  Verri,  who 
holds  the  Italian  championship,  lias  never  figured  in  a 
six-day  race  in  this  country,  but  he  has  established  a  big 
reputation  in  European  cycling  circles.  Brocco  has  ap¬ 
peared  here  before  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  riders 
who  has  figured  in  the  long  races.  Walter  Rutt,  the  Ger¬ 
man  champion,  will  be  a  member  of  the  party  which  sails 
from  Havre. 


GREETINGS. 

jifUere  are  some  of  the  greetings  in  other  lands  than 
•opfrs,  alid  ours,  too,  for  that  matter: 

?0U“How  do  you  do?” — that’s  how  we  say  it. 

1* How  do  you  carry  yourself  ?” — that’s  French. 

.  ,  /‘How  do  you  stand?” — that’s  Italian. 

•  .“How  do  you  find  yourself?” — that’s  German. 

“How  do  you  fare?” — that’s  Dutch. 

“How  can  you?” — that’s  Swedish. 

“How  do  you  perspire?” — that’s  Egyptian. 

“How  is  your  stomach  ?” — that’s  Chinese. 

“How  do  you  have  yourself?” — that’s  Polish. 


“How  do  you  live  on?” — that’s  Russian. 

“May  thy  shadow  never  be  less.’  — that's  Person.  u 
These  greetings  are  all  different,  but  they  mean  aboutt 
the  same  thing. 


RARE-STAMP  THIEF. 

When  the  International  Stamp  Show  closed  the  other 
night  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  New  \ork, 
Clarence  E.  Chapman,  one  of  the  New  ork  exhibitors, 
found  that  five  specimens  of  his  collection  were  missing, 
having  been  removed  by  some  one  who  forced  an  opening 
at  the  back  of  their  case.  The  stamps  were  valued  by  Mr. 
Chapman  at  $2,500. 

Evidently  the  one  who  took  them  knew  how  to  make  a  ^ 
good  choice,  because  in  removing  the  card  on  which  they 
were  mounted  he  tossed  aside  another  card  bearing  stamps 
of  less  valuK'  Mr.  Chapman  notified  the  police  of  his  ^ 
loss  and  sent  warnings  to  dealers  and  collectors  against 
buying  his  property. 

The  stamps  were  of  the  United  States  issue  of  18G9, 
and  are  known  as  “errors,”  and  thus  specially  prized  by 
collectors.  Two,  were  of  15-cent  denomination,  two  of  24- 
cent  and  one  of  the  30-cent  kind.  They  were  issued  in 
two  colors',  the  landing  of  Columbus  being  impressed  by 
a  second  printing. 

By  error,  the  design  in  the  15-cent  specimens  were  ^ 
printed  upside  down.  The  30-cent  stamp,  in  which  also 
the  design  was  inverted,  has  been  quoted  by  collectors  at 
$900,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  in  existence. 


$20,000  STOLEN  ON  WAY  TO  PARIS. 

International  thieves  succeeded  in  extracting  ingots  of 
gold  valued  at  $20,000  from  a  consignment  of "$1,000, 000 
while  it  was  on  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Paris, 
where  it  arrived  recently.  .,11 


Details  of  the  robbery  have  just  been  made  public.  The 
gold  was  sent  by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Ottoman  Bank  in  Paris  in  forty  cases; J 
iron  bound  and  sealed.  The  cases,  when  they  reached  their 
destination,  looked  from  the  outside  as  though  they  had 
never  been  touched,  but  on  being  checked  at  the  bank  the 
$20,01)0  was  missing. 

Each  of  the  cases  had  been  freshly  sealed  at  each  frontier 
it  had  crossed,  and  the  French  police  assert  that  the  gold 
could  not  have  been  stolen  on  French  territory 

Several  great  robberies  of  gold  similar  to 'that  reported 
from  Pans  to-day  have  been  under  investigation  bv  the 
police  of  the  European  capitals  for  some  time.  In  Nov  ^ 
1912,  $50,000  in  English  sovereigns  was  extracted  from  a 
huge  consignment  sent  from  London  to  Alexandria  E<rvpt 
nrol  in  Jam,  this  year,  another  $25,000  was  stolon  while  on . 
the  way  from  Hamburg  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  police  believe  the  robberies  have' been  committed 

by  the  same  band  of  thieves,  which  has  ramification*  all 
over  Europe. 
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Items  of ’current  news 

Grafton  Stevens,  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  suburb  of 
Wilmette,  Ill.,  and  his  wife  were  burned  to  death  early  re¬ 
cently  seeking  to  ^ave  a  pet  dog.  Returning  late  from 
visiting  friends,  they  discovered  their  home,  in  which  the 
dog  had  been  locked,  in  flames.  Both  rushed  in  and  were 
trapped  when  the  roof  collapsed. 


The  two  oldest  secret  trade  processes  now  in  existence 
are  said  to  be  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  red,  or  Vermil¬ 
lion,  and  the  method  of  inlaying  the  hardest  steel  with 
gold  and  silver,  which  seems  to  have  been  practiced  at 
Damascus  ages  ago,  and  is  known  only  to  the  Syrian  smiths 
and  their  pupils  even  to  this  day. 


An  all-American  track  team  will  leave  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Nov.  12  for  an  Australian  tour.  The  team  will  be 
composed  of  James  Power  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  miie  champion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  dis¬ 
tance  man;  Alvah  Meyer,  New  l"ork  Irish-American, 
sprinter;  Ruric  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco, 
hurdler,  and  Reginald  Canghey,  of  Ukiah,  Cal.,  weight 
man. 


William  Hodgdon,  of  Newport,  Vt.,  was  instantly  killed 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gaines  was  severely' injured  the  other  even¬ 
ing  when  a  runaway  horse  jumped  into  the  automobile  in 
which  they  were  riding.  The  horse,  freed  from  an  over¬ 
turned  wagon,  ran  into  the  machine  and,  rising  into  the  air, 
fell  on  Mr.  Hodgdon,  killing  him  instantly  and  severely 
injuring  Dr.  Gaines,  his  son-in-law.  The  horse  also  was 
killed. 


A  remarkable  test  of  naval  gunnery,  in  which  the  battle¬ 
ship  Empress  of  India,  which  at  her  completion  in  1893 
f'ost  $4,500,000,  was  used  as  a  target,  took  place  in  West 
P  i  ",  near  Portland,  recently,  in  the  presence  of  Winston 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  Admiral- 
t-  lord*,  with  high  officials  of  the  navy  and  army.  It  was 
freely  stated  that  the  results  were  very  satisfactory,  the 
Empress  of  India  being  badly  knocked  about  above  the 
wa>riine,  but  not  leaking.  Gunners  were  ordered  to  keep 
'heir  hits  well  above  tbe  waterline. 


Convicts  in  the  State  reformatory,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  raised 
$121.50  reward  for  the  capture  of  James  Hayden,  a  negro 
prisoner  who  escaped  the  other  day.  Hayden  was  a  trusty 
and  escaped  while  helping  to  unload  a  car  outside  the 
prison  walls.  When  the  convicts  gathered  for  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  chapel  J.  T.  Ridley,  a  negro  who  is  leader  of 
the  reformatory  band,  secured  the  floor  and  gave  \V  arden 
Wells  a  list' of  names  signed  to  an  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
capture  of  Hayden. 


The  dungeons  of  the  White  Tower  and  the  Bloody 
Tower,  two  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  T<j»wer  of 
London,  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  for  the  first 
time  within  the  next  few  months,  and  the  prison’s  torture 
chamber  will  be  seen  for  the  first,  time  in  all  its  eerie  and 
mysterious  gloom.  In  the  wall  dividing  the  two  dungeons 
is  the  narrow  black  cage,  like  a  recess  in  which  Guy 
Fawkes  was  immured  between '  periods  of  torture  on  the 
rack,  and  all  about  the  walls  are  hanging  instruments  of 
torture — thumbscrews,  temple  bands,  searing  irons  and  a 
rack.  Only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  well  of  the  Tower 
in  a  dungeon  is  a  small  domelike  ijecess  vtdiere  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Walter  Raleigh  spent  ten  years  of  his  life, 
and,  as  if  by  the  irony  of  fate,  almost  overlooking  the  spot 
is  a  model  of  Queen  Elizabeth  wearing  the  gorgeous  state 
robes  in  which  she  went  to  St.  Paul’s  to-  celebrate  tlie 
triumph  of  her  fleet  over  the  Spanish  Armada.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  Jews  once  sought  refuge  from  a  London  mob  in  the 
dungeons  and  spent  long  days  and  nights  in  darkness, 
huddled  together,  until  they  crept  out  and  sought  safety 
elsewhere.  While  a  good  part  of  the  Tower  has  been  open 
to  the  public  for  a  long  time,  still  many  of  the  historical 
parts  are  always  closed. 


Catching  crawfish  to  supply  the  wants  of  lovers  of  this 
delicacy  in  St.  Louis  is  the  business  of  two  Greene  County, 
Missouri,  farmer  boys,  Frank  and  Freddie  Woods.  They 
utilize  a  large  pond  oil  the  farm  of  their  father,  two  and 
a  half  miles  /north  of  Springfield.  The  boys  are  believed 
to  have  the  only  crawfish  in  Missouri.  Four  thousand  of 
the  crustaceans  are  marketed  each  week.  They  have  a 
standing  order  with  a  'St.  Louis  fish  house  for  1,000  craw¬ 
fish,  to  be  shipped  every  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  for  500  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  Last  year  the 
boys  sold  30,000  crawfish  in  St.  4Louis,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  $8.50  per  thousand.  This  year  they  expect  to  ship 
between  00,000  and  106,000.  The  propagating,  catching 
and  shipping  of  “crawdads,”  as  they  are  familiarly  known 
to  every  youngster  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  them, 
is  interesting.  A  large  spring  supplies  the  water  for  the 
pond,,  covering  several  acres.  This  lake  is  grown  thick 
with  a  peculiar  moss  which  is  found  in  no  other  ptirt  of 
the  country.  Feeding  upon  this  moss  is  a  shellfish  of  the 
periwinkle  species.  Upon  the  periwinkle  and  the  moss, 
crawfish  feed  in  countless  numbers.  The  crawfish  are 
caught  with  a  small  hand* seine.  One  of  the  boys  follows 
the  edge  of  the  pond  with  one  end  of  the  seine,  while  the 
other  wades  out  to  armpit  depths  with  the  other  end.  A 
single  drag  with  the  seine  will  often  reward  the  boys  with 
a  catch  of  more  than  200  salable  fish.  The  market  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  crawfish  at  least  three  inches  in  length. 
Many  of  the  crawfish  arc  eight  and  nine  inches  long. 
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PAG  CARPETS  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE. 

“It  is  announced  that  two  old  ladies  in  North  Coralina 
are  weaving, by  hand  rag  carpets,  druggets  and  portiers 
which  are  to  be  used  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  President, 
in  her  own  apartments  at  the  White  House,”  remarked 
George  H.  Bradish,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Shoreham. 
“This  recalls  a  somewhat  similar  incident  during  the  early 
days  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  regime  as  first  lady  of  the  land. 
Shortly  after  President  Cleveland  had  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  commonly  designed'  as  Red  Top,  out  on  the  Tenally- 
town  Road,  an  old  lady  known  as  Aunt  Abbie,  who  was 
either  an  aunt  or  a  great-aunt  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  re¬ 
sided  in  the  little  town  of  Cowlesville,  in  Wyoming  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  fit  up 
one  of  the  rooms  in  Red  Top  with  old-fashioned  furniture 
and  carpets,  just  like  the  room  which  Mrs.  Cleveland’s 
grandmother,  Airs.  Folsom,  occupied  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  New  York. 

“Aunt-  Abbie  got  up  a  ‘bee,’  and  all  the  old  ladies  and 
some  of  the  young  ones  in  that  county  industriously  set 
to  work  to  sew  rags,  which  were  dyed  and  finally  woven 
into  carpets  and  rugs.  They  gathered  several  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rocking  chairs,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  secretary  and  a 
‘what-not’  and  other  articles  of  home  furnishings,  includ¬ 
ing  an  old  four-post  bedstead,  roped  as  they  used  to  rope 
them  in  the  old  days,  and  even  a  feather  bed.  All  these 
things  -were  shipped  to  Washington  and  I  believe  all  were 
used  in  Red  Top.  In  any  event,  the  rag  carpets  were  used, 
and  since  that-  time  rag  carpets  have  become  so  popular 
that  they  can  be  bought  in  almost  any  carpet  or  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  the  country.” 


A  NOVEL  SWIMMING  FEAT. 

Harry  Elionsky,  who,  though  19  years  old,  weighs  but 
265  pounds  and  comes  from  New  London,  Conn.,  swam 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Bay  Ridge,  eight  miles,  the 
other  afternoon  with  his  hands  and  feet  bound  and  towing 
a  rowboat  in  which  were  seven  men  weighing  more  than 
half  a  ton.  He  explains  the  fact  that  the  stunt  took  him 
3  hours  11  minutes  by  saying  that  the  tide  in  Buttermilk 
channel  was  against  him. 

The  boat  was  attached  to  Elionsky’s  shoulders  by  a  sort 
of  Dutch  collar  arrangement  that  wasn’t  very  comfortable 
after  be  had  gone  a  few  miles  or  so.  He  toppled  overboard 
from  a  dock  near  the  bridge  about  3  o’clock.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  cross  Buttermlk  channel,  but  the  tide  was  too 
strong,  so  he  hugged  the  west  shore  of  Governors  Island 
and  so  got  into  the  bay. 

Down  the  bay  to  Bay  Ridge  the  stout  young  man  hiked 
along  dolphin  fashion,  pretty  close  to  the  shore  so  the 
tides  wouldn’t  take  him  over  to  Jersey  and  put  him  to  the 
trouble  of  dragging  his  load  all  the  way  back  and  keeping 
some  of  the  men  in  the  boat  out  after  dark. 

There  was  no  bet  on  the  feat,  but  Elionsky  lost  fifteen 
pounds  temporarily,  a  few  meals  later  in  the  day  bringing 


his  weight  back  to  normal.  His  crew  kept  shouting  in¬ 
structions  to  him  all  the  way,  but  as  he  swam  under  water  c 
most  of  the  time  he  didn’t  hear  them.  The  reason  he 
swain  under  water  was  that  the  wind  might  have  hindered 
him  if  any  part  of  his  265  had  been  above  the  surface. 

He  was  shackled  so  that  he  couldn’t  stand  up  and  when 
he  reached  Fifty-second  street,  Bay  Ridge,  he  was  hauled 
into  the  boat.  The  young  swimmer  was  in  fine  physical 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  jaunt  except  that  he  was  hungry, 
as  he  took  no  nourishment  during  the  voyage. 


>  • 

PIANO  AND  PLAYER  IN  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 

Disregarding  the  urgent  advice  of  her  physician  and  the 
pleading  of  her  friends,  Miss  Gale  C.  McDonald,  a  young 
pianist,  made  a  balloon  ascension  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  4, 
seated  on  a  two-foot-square  platform  in  front  of  a  piano, 
on  -which  she  played  as  the  gas  bag  shot  upward.  She  was  * 
'accompanied  by  Capt.  G.  L.  Bumbaugh,  and  the  daring 
couple,  after  ascending  3,000  feet,  alighted  safely  at  a 
point  southeast  of  Irvington,  near  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  tracks. 

Miss  McDonald  was  strapped  securely  to  a  piano  stool 
on  the  platform,  which  was  held  up  by  ropes  attached  to 
the  balloon.  Capt.  Bumbaugh  made  the  ascent  in  the 
ring  above  the  pianist’s  head. 

The  start  was  made  at  the  Indianapolis  Gas  Company’s 
plant,  near  Northwestern  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street. 
Miss  McDonald  was  accompanied  there  by  Robert  Sher¬ 
wood.  Fifteen  minutes  before  the  start  repeated  efforts  ** 
were  made  to  persuade  Miss  McDonald  to  abandon  her 
hazardous  trip.  Her  physician  declared  that  serious  re¬ 
sults  might  follow,  becaiTse  she  was  liable  to  faint  while  in 
the  air.  The  young  woman  was  obdurate.  Mr.  Sherwood 
added  his  pleas  to  those  of  the  others. 

“I  have  to  go,”  she  declared  firmly.  “I  promised  Capt.- 
Bumbaugh  I  would  make  the  flight,  and,  doctor’s  orders 
or  not,  I’ll  make  it.” 

Without  a  quaver  the  young  woman  seated  herself  before  4 
the  small  upright  piano  and  was  strapped  to  the  stool,  only 
her  hands  being  free.  As  the  balloon  started  upward  she 
played  an  appropriate  popular  air,  while  persons  in  the  ^ 
crowd  gasped  in  sheer  awe  at  the  young  woman’s  audacity.  \ 
Until  the  balloon  reached  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
the  piano  was  plainly  audible. 

The  trip  was  made  without  mishap,  although,  because  of 
having  run  into  a  cold  current  of  air  and  emptving  more 
sand  than  was  intended,  part  of  the  flight  was  made  at  an 
altitude  of  3,000  feet.  That  was  higher  than  Capt.  Bum-  ' 
baugli  had  intended  to  go.  When  near  the  old  arsenal 
grounds  the  cold  air  caused  the  balloon  to  drop  rapidly. 
Sand  was  poured  out  until  the  bag  began  to  go  up,  and 
when  it  reached  the  warm  air  again  it  shot  up  rapidly.  The 
landing  was  made  at  5.30  o’clock.  Only  one  bag  of  sand  [l 
remained.  A  truck  which  had  been  following  the  balloon  M 
took  the  piano  and  the  bag  and  returned  to  the  city. 


t.  tt  a  •>  u 


l'KICK  BOX. 

With  thi»  trick  box  you  can 
make  money  chance,  from  a 
penny  into  a  dime  or  vice  versa. 
Also  make  dimes  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  at  your  command.  Price, 
10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  1  I  VNG, 

1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  X. 


CACUOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-makor  <8 
them  all.  A  small  ameuni 
ef  this  oewder,  whan  blown 
in  a  ream.  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  wltheut 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
ormts  from.  It  is  very  light,  will  drat  in  the 
air  for  seme  time,  and  penetrate  every  neolc  1 
ar.d  earner  ef  a  ream.  It  is  perfectly  harm-  | 
lets.  Cachee  Is  put  up  In  battles,  and  ene 
kettle  contains  enough  te  be  used  from  18 
11  ’.Hr.ea  Price,  by  mail.  10c.  each;  S  for  J5«. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  2«th  St..  N.  X. 


M.  V 


HINDOO  FLOWER-POT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  can  make  a  piant 
grow  right  up  in  a  flower-pot.  before 
the  eyes  of  your  audience.  An  ordinary 
empty  earthen  flower-pot  Is  handed  to 
tho  spectators  tor  examination.  a 
handkerchief  is  then  placed  over  It,  and 
you  repeat  a  few  magic  words,  and 
wave  your  wand  over  it.  When  the 
handkerchief  is  removed  there  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  apparently  in  full 
bloom.  In  the  pot.  Full  directions  with 
each  outfit.  Price.  16  cents  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56tb  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except  j 
that  the  noise  *'  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  in  a 
German  band.  This  device  is 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price.  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MASKS 

Half-face  masks  with  mov¬ 
able  noses.  A  distinct  nov¬ 
elty  which  will  afford  no  end 
of  amusement.  They  come 
in  6  styles,  each  a  different 
face,  such  as  Desperate  Desmond,  etc.,  and 
are  beautifully  colored  and  splendidly  finished, 
with  patent  eyelets  to  prevent  tearing.  Price 
15  cents  apiece,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


JAPANESE  WATER  FLOWERS 

Without  exception,  the 
most  beautiful  and  In¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
of  a  dozen  dried-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encased 
in  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes.  Just  as 
they  are  Imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  It  begins  to  exude 
various  bright  tints.  Then  It  slowly  opens  out 
into  vaiious  shapes  ef  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  la  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Small  size,  price  5  cent* ;  large  aize,  l  o 
cents  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 


M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  5tith  St.,  N.  Y. 


YOU  ALL  WANT  THIS  MEDAL! 

You  Can  Get  One  for  Six  Cents ! 


Has  a  picture  of  Fred  Fearnot  on  one  side  and 

Evelyn  on  the 
other.  The  chief 
characters  of 
"WORK  AND  WIN" 
The  Medals  are 
beautifully  fire-gilt. 

In  order  that 
every  reader  of  this 
Weekly  may  secure 
one  ormoreof  these 
medals,  we  have 
put  the  price  away 
below  cost,  as  you 
will  see  when  you 
receive  It.  Send  to 
us  THU  EE  TWO- 
CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  wo 
will  send  the  medal 
to  any  address, 
postage  paid,  by 
return  mail. 

REM  EMBERI 
You  can  secure  as 
many  medalsas  you 
want. 


Address  your  envelope  plainly  to 

F  HA  X  U.  T  '»  U  *  K  Y  ,  Publisher 
West  SQd  Mired,  New  York 


The  Eeniiijioo-CMC  cabs  asks  •  find 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington-  UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world’s  100-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubalek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  .22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 
Remington-  UMC  ,22’s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bullet*. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power.  , 

Remington-  UMC — the  perfect  shooting  combination 

REMINGTON  ARMS-UNI0N  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  239  Broadway.  NewYorICH* 


BINGO. 

It  is  a  little  metal 
box.  It  looks  very  in¬ 
nocent.  But  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  ingenious 
mechanism  which 
shoots  off  a  harmless 
cap  when  it  Is  opened. 
You  can  have  more  fun 
than  a  circus  with  this 
new  trick.  Place  the 
BINGO  In  or  under 
any  article  and  it  will  go  off  when  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  opened  or  removed.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  funny  Joke  by  being  placed  in  a  purse, 
cigarette  box  cr  between  the  ■  leaves  of  a 
magazine,  also,  under  any  movable  article, 
sbeh  as  a  book,  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO 
can  also  be  used  as  a  Burglar  Alarm  or  a3 
a  Theft  Preventer  by  being  placed  In  a 
drawer,  money  till,  under  a  door  or  window, 
or  under  any  article  that  would  be  moved 
or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be  attempted. 

Price  15  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  CUN  FOB 

The  Yea i  western  article, 
carried  by  the  cowboys.  It 
is  made  of  fine  leather, 
with  a  highly  nickeled 
buckle.  The  holster  con¬ 
tains  a  metal  gun,  of  the 
same  pattern  as  those  used 
by  all  the  most  famous 
scouts.  Any  boy  wearing 
one  of  these  fobs  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  It  will 
give  him  an  air  of  western 
romance.  The  prettiest 
and  most  serviceable  watch 
fob  ever  made.  Send  for 
one  to-day.  Price  20  cents 
each  by  mail  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN, 

419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y, 

THE  DANCING  NIGGER 

A  comical  toy  with  which 
you  can  have  no  end  of  fun.  It 
consists  of  a  cut-out  figure 
fastened  to  a  thread  suspended 
between  the  ends  of  a  spring. 
By  pressing  the  wires  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb  the  fig¬ 
ure  will  dance  in  the  funniest 
manner.  Price  10  cents  each, 

-  by  mall,  postpaid.  _  _ 

POLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  X. 

DELUSION  TRICK. 

A  magic  littie  box  in  three 
parts  that  is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
Jpaper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  It  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
ood  two  Inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  58th  N.  Y. 


Almost  anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small 
cost.  Send  to-day  2-cent  stamp  for  particular* 
and  proof.  O.  A.  SMITH,  Room  095  -828 
Bigelow  St..  Peoria.  IIL 


Mji  «  «  I  tfX  pack  cards  k  big  Catalog  by  ma!l» 
EIvIMYaEw  5c.  Bates Bagie Co.,  5  Kolrose.Haas. 

GREENBACKS!  Big  bunch  of  stage  money,  10c. 
Tho  Literary  Enterprise  -  2348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOE  A  DIME 


Ventriloquist  Double  Throat- 

Fit*  roof  ol  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thing  yet.  Aatonish  and  mystiiy  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  Imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  of  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
10  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents, 

Double  Throat  Co. Dpt.  K  Frenchtown.N.l 


CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  bar- 
row  a  hat,  and  appar¬ 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  crown, 
without  Injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reversed, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 
and  interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
Is  almost  impossible.  It  Is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  learn  how  to  perform  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


5FTFF1. 

Also  known  as  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  enr 
closed  in  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  la 
opened  Fiffl  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter¬ 
fly  six  inches  wide.  Price,  lOo. 

M,  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  66th  8t.,  N-  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 
Ornamental  as  well  aa  useful. 
Made  of  highly  nickeled  brass. 
It  ho*d'.  Just  One  Dollar.  When 
Oiled  tt  ojiens  ltsolf.  Remains 
lacked  untM  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  watchcbarin.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  not  satisfied.  Price,  10c. 
by  net. 


H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centro  St..  B’klyn,  N.  X. 


A  GRAND 


PREMIUM 


Look! 


One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 


One — 1  year's  subscription  at  . 
Two— 6  months'  subscriptions  at 
Four — 3  months'  subscriptions  at 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0.65  each 


Face 


For  either  of  the  following:  "Moving  Picture 
Stories,”  "Happy  Days,”  "Wild  West  Weekly,”  "Fame 
and  Fortune  Weekly,”  ‘"The  Liberty  Boys  of  '76,”  "Se¬ 
cret  Service,”  "Work  and  Win.”  or  "Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  is  only  one  condition — send  ns  the  money  and 
we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above 
publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 


Back 


ting  in¬ 
kier  water 
Reason  he 
hindered 
irface. 
nd  when 
as  hauled 
M3  physical 
'  n.s  hungry. 


Description  of  the  Watch 

.  .ENSION. 

It  is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours  with  one  win  dr  ^  ^ 

The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece,  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guair^  R  y0ung 
teed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Plate,  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal.!Sj  ^ov  4^ 

If  a  piano, 
{  She  was 
‘jhe  daring 
ifely  at  a 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  Clink im- 


The  design  on  the  back  case  is  a  fancy  engTaved  scroll. 

Send  in  Your  Subscriptions  Wow  to 


cr 

iano  stool 


JAPANESE  DIVER 

The  strangest  toy  on  the  market. 

•  They  are  made  in  Japan  and  look 
like  a  little  red  mandarin.  Each 
manikin  is  furnished  with  a  car¬ 
tridge  to  which  a  pair  of  legs  are 
attached.  By  making  two  pin-holes 


[■«  in  the  cartridge,  attaching  it  to  the 
figure,  and  immersing  it  in  a  glass 
of  water  the  little  figure  will  dart 
—  up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
real  diver.  Price,  by  mall,  25  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  FANG,  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  V. 


NEW  TEif-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  the  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  dip  it  in  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one,  and  you 
can  make  it  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact. 
Moreover,  It  is  a  good  pen,  fit  for  practical  use, 
and  will  never  leak  ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  is  irnade  in 
exact  imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  Inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  it  is  about  *o  be  taken,  it  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpald- 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  02d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SLICK  TRICK  PENCIL. 

This  one  is  a  hummer!  It  Is 
to  all  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  it  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  It,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
write  a  stroke. 

Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 


H.  F.  FANG, 

1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


COMIC AF  RUBBER  STAMPS. 


A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman. 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  Ink  pad  and 
full  instructions,  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gotten  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Rubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
90c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  F.  FANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’lUyn.  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  FFIES. 


ctached  to 


Absolutely  true  to  Natuv-if 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattlir  L 
joke.  It  is  impossible  to  d 
pins  justice  with  a  descriptio; 
have  to  see  them  to  understai  « 

lifelike  they  are.  When  peJOIlipanV  S 
them  on  you  they  want  tS 
them  off.  They  wonder  “yirst  StTGCt. 
fly  sticks  to  you”  so  per^i  , 

This  is  the  most  realistic  nov  belt  oher- 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  a.  a  re 
ornament  for  anybody’s  necHGU.  GllOrtS 
a  decided  Joke  on  those  wh  , 

chase  it.  andon  her 

Price,  10c.  by  mall 


a  i  U/C,  ivu«  Dy  man  • 

YVOT.FF  NOVEFTY  CO..  29  XV.  26th  [  SGTIOUS  TG- 


~nt  while  in 


THE  X-RAY  RE^OFYER 


With  one  of  these  guns 
you  can  defy  the  Sullivan 
Law  with  impunity.  It 
is  used  to  scare,  and  not 
to  shoot.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  detect  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  genuine  revol¬ 
ver.  Can  be  used  as  a 
paper-weight,  an  orna¬ 
ment,  or  In  other  ways.  Price,  by  mall,  45 
cents  each,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  OALFIGAN.  419  W.  50th  Si.,  N.  Y. 


FIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

__  A  startling  and  pleasing  illu- 
alon!  "The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious,"  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  it  is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assuro 
your  friends  that  you  can  instantly  empty  the 
box  in  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  Invented. 

Price,  only  10c.;  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GAFFIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


.  Sherwood 


GOOD  FUCK  PUZZFE. 

consists  of  thi 
shoes  fastened 
wL  B  .0  ®  Only  a  very  ciey 

^  Jf  can  take  off  *1  .  ,  ~ 

SSV  horseshoe  from  flllSea  (J8pt. 
linked  horseshoe' ,  ,  ,  1 

can  be  done  in  a  moment  when  thtlOr  S  Orders 
known.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  eacl  f 
II,  F,  FANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  Ii’u] 


~jerself  before 


BFACK-EYE  JOKE.  \  ,  1  1 

New  and  amusing  Jo'  ^00l.  0111} 
victim  is  told  to  holdtipwar(l  she 


close  to  his  eye  so  as 


all  light  from  the  back.  nri<; 

tO  remove  the  tnhn,  ill  U1C 


to  remove  the  tube  unti 

,  s  audacity. 
.'I?  ,^"SrS,nk;'S  ndred  feet 

blackening  preparation  % 

*ube.  so  the  joke  can  bo, 

definitely.  Those  not  in  ,1 _  a 

Y111  be  caught  every  t  mebeCa^SG  of 
lutely  harmless.  Price  bv  matl  iit  • 
s  for  25c.  ce  Dy  mal1  15ung  more 

JVOLFF  NOVEFTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  9ade  at  ail 


POCKET  WHISK-BI 


t.  Bum- 


arsenal 


This  Is  no  toy,  but  , 
whisk-broom.  6*6  Inches  hl 
is  made  of  imported  Jn  1ln 
bristles,  neatly  put  togethe  ur>  *111*1 


\  rapidly, 


bristles,  neatly  put  togetlif  .  - 
can  easily  be  carried  in  thll..  tT*)10 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  an  v*  1  11  ** 


ment,  for  hats  or  clothing., f 
Price  10  cents  each,  by™  thtTUl 

poa‘^alc,•  '  balloon 


C.  BEHR.  150  W.  6 2d  St-  > 
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LATEST  ISSUES 

Madcap,  the  Middy;  or.  Tracking  a  Pirate’s  Treasure.  By  Captain 
Ihos.  H.  Wilson. 

Captain  Columbia :  or,  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Young 
American.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

\oung  Rip  Van  Winkle.  A  Story  of  Adventure.  By  Richard 
R.  Montgomery. 

Young  Monte  Cristo ;  or,  The  Millions  of  the  Sunken  Island 
By  Howard  Austin. 

The  Haunted  Toll  House ;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  the  River  Road. 
By  Allyn  Draper. 

The  Dead  Duelist ;  or,  The  Hero  of  the  Elba.  By  General  Jas. 
A.  Gordon.  ,  , 

Down  on  the  Old  Farm  ;  or,  A  Brave  Boy’s  Fight  for  a  Home. 
By  Allan  Arnold. 

The  Mae  of  Nineveh;  or,  i'he  Boys  Who  Beat  the  League.  By 
r  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

Young  Texas  Jack;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Panhandle  Range.  By  P.  T. 
Raymond. 

Three  Strikes  and  Out;  or,  The  Boss  Battery  of  the  Boss  Ball  Club. 
On  the  Square;  or,  The  Only  Way  to  Win.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

Sam  and  His  Shadow;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Other  Boy.  By 
Berton,  Bertrew.  .  ’ 

Three  Treasure  Wrecks;  or,  The  Remarkable  Cruise  of  the  "Red, 
White  and  Blue.”  ,By.  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

Billy,  the  Bank  Messenger;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Was  Shut  In  the 
Vault.  By  Richard  R:  Montgomery. 

Sent  to  Siberia;  or,  The  Strange  adventures  of  Two  American  Boys. 
By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

Hal,  the  Lighthouse  Boy;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Ragged  Rocks.  By 
Allyn  Draper. 


795  Tom,  the  Tower  Boy ;  or,  The  Train  That  Was  Lost  in  the  Gulf. 

By  Jas  C.  Merritt. 

796  Jones  and  Jones,  Jr. ;  or,  Working  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

797  Archie,  the  Acrobat ;  or,  The  Boy  Star  of  the  Circus.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

798  Daring  Dave,  the  Boy  Scout ;  or,  The  White  Lily  of  the  Pawnees. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

799  5,000  Miles  Blindfolded;  or,  “Where  Are  We  At?”  By  Richard 

R.  Montgomery. 

800  Seven  Boy  Slaves;  or,  Wrecked  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

801  The  Purser’s  Boy  ;  or,  Working  on  an  Ocean  Steamer.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

802  The  Governor’s  Boy  Secretary  ;  or,  Pluck,  Politics  and  Push.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

803  Frank,  the  Crank ;  or.  The  Queerest  Boy  in  the  World.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

804  The  Boy  in  the  Box;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Train  No.  30.  By  Jas. 

C.  Merritt. 

805  Two  Boy  Stowaways ;  or,  Sold  on  the  Solomon  Islands.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

S06  Logan  the  Bold  ;  or,  The  Lily  of  the  Lake.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

807  Dick  Wilton  &  Co. ;  or.  Life  Before  the  Footlights.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

808  The  Boy  Money  Maker ;  or,  The  Young  Wall  St.  Wonder.  By 

H.  K.  Schackleford. 

S09  A  Born  Fireman  ;  or.  The  Young  Foreman  of  No.  2.  By  Ex-Fire 
Chief  Wardeu. 

810  City  Jim  and  Country  Sam;  or,  Two  Boy  Partners  in  Search  of 
Fame  and  Fortune.  By  Allyn  Draper. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  ] 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 

Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
litUe  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 


No.  f>.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  obser\ed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 


No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 

_ Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink.  Dlackblrd.  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 


No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
de'en’se  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  E.ery  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  most  complete  little  book.  «ontalnlng  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters 
f.»r  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
I  ADIK8. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
loiters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No  13  HOW’  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OP 


ETIQUETTE. — It  la  fa  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW’  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful.  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW’  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions.  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  llOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  rull  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exerclseB.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW’  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Y’ankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  fu¬ 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  Y’ou  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions 
originated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  giv¬ 
ing  example  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 
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No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOYV  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  ths 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  o 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
ot  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc; 

No.  36.  HOW’  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 


No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OW’N 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  Information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  fot  general  complaints. 


No.  89.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS. — A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch,  moles! 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  Jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 


No.  ,  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW’  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  Jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  tricks  with  cards  incantations,  etc. 


No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM. —  A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love,  Affection,  Sentiment.  Hu¬ 
mor  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verses 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 


No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN. 
8TREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.— Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  It  contains  fuR 
Instruction*  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 


3  for  25  cts.,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


